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The Outlook 


An Illogical Position 
HEN the Ministry of Aircraft Production was 
W established, the step was generally welcomed. 
It was felt that some co-ordinating authority 
was needed if we were to make the fullest use of the 
productive capacity of our industries. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Beaverbrook was received at first with 
mixed feelings; he knew little of the subject, and it 
was feared that his undeniable knowledge of people and 
affairs might not suffice to overcome that disability. 
On the whole, Lord Beaverbrook has done well. He 
has succeeded in cutting through a lot of red tape, and 
by so doing has undoubtedly done a great deal towards 
Speeding-up the output of the factories. 

But for all that, output cannot be said to have 
reached full flood. The fault is not that of the present 
Minister for Aircraft Production, nor that of the differ- 
ent other departments which have been established to 
deal with supplies, labour and so forth. In concentrat- 
ing on the production aspect while leaving the design 
side to wander along in the same old manner as it did 
before the war we have put the cart before the horse. 

The most that any Ministry of Production can do is 
to organise the manufacturing facilities to the best 
advantage. It is given a set of drawings, as it were, 
and has to find ways and means of producing from these 
drawings the maximum number of aircraft. But if 
the original design is such that it calls for all sorts of 
odd ‘‘ bits and pieces,’’ or makes use of materials of a 
Nature, or in shapes which are not standard, or which 
are difficult to manufacture, production is inevitably 
held up. : 

It does seem logical to argue that a dictatorship should 
be established for design, paralleling that which has 
been set up for production. he word has an unplea- 


sant sound, but something of the sort is badly needed. 
Individuality has had free play in our design offices. 
In times of peace that was a good thing. It meant 
getting a lot of different brains to work on any par- 
ticular problem. The result was that we were able to 
try out one type against the other before making a final 
choice. 


Strong Man Wanted 


HINGS are very different now. Output is 
needed, certainly, but unless design is rational- 
ised there is very grave danger that, to help pro- 
duction, we shall hang on too long to types which are 
obsolete or at least obsolescent. Furthermore, we shall 
lose too much time in getting the latest types into pro- 
duction. 

That the problem bristles with difficulties we fully 
realise. But the alternative is such that they must be 
overcome at all costs. At present there are too many 
people concerned in discussing points of a new design. 
Such discussion is obviously necessary. The technical 
departments of the Air Ministry must have their say. 
The designers have their views. The Service, as the 
future user, must, above all, be allowed to make its 
demands. But at present there is no one man who can 
weigh up the many and often conflicting claims, and 
who has the power to be ruthless in overriding some 
and forcing through others against strong opposition if 
necessary. 

There is too much individuality for present condi- 
tions. There are too many non-standard pieces used 
in designs. There is too great a tendency to insist on 
using a component of a manufacturer’s own design not 
because it is any better than the alternative product of 
someone else but as a matter of pride, or amour propre 
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if you like. A dictator is wanted with the necessary 
authority to decide, and with a knowledge of the re- 
quirements of his opposite numbers in the ministries 
which are concerned with the manufacturing side. 

A man with the necessary qualifications will be difh- 
cult to find. But found he must be. 


Aircraft for the Army 


HE debate initiated in the House of Lords by 
Viscount Trenchard on Wednesday, October 16, 
about the desirability of giving the Army its own 

air arm, turned out to be rather futile, because the views 
of the authorities who differ from Lord Trenchard were 
not put forward. Lord Snell, who spoke for the Govern- 
ment, hung his speech on the theory (which no sane 
person questions) that on occasions the whole strength 
of the Royal Air Force must be available to help the 
Army. But because that principle is correct, it does not 
follow that it would be undesirable to give the Army a 
specialised air arm of its own on the lines of the Fleet 
Air Arm. It will be remembered that Lord Trenchard 
opposed the handing over of the Fleet Air Arm to the 
Admiralty just as he now opposes the idea of giving 
the Army its own separate air arm. His opposition in 
the first case was ultimately over-ruled, and we may feel 
certain that in good time his opposition to the second 
desirable reform will also fail of its purpose. 

At the very least the squadrons known as Army Co- 
operation Squadrons ought to be handed over to the 
War Office. Their work is solely and entirely work for 
the Army, and the aircraft which they fly are designed 
specially for Army needs. The pilot-observers who fly 


these machines have to be carefully trained in Army 
work, and many of them are Army officers seconded to 
the Royal Air Force. There is no reason whatever why 
these squadrons should remain part of the Royal Air 
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Force, except that Lord Trenchard and others dislike 
the idea of any department other than the Air Ministry 
becoming possessed of warlike aeroplanes. 


Rumania 


HE importance of petroleum in all its forms, 

petrol, lubricating oil and fuel oil, cannot be 

overestimated in this war—but this is a trite 
statement needing no repetition here. This fact, how- 
ever, serves as part of the background against which to 
view Germany’s march into Rumania. 

The significant facts relating to the oil situation were 
set forth in very broad outline in Flight of August 15, 
1940, and in that article it-was maintained that estimates 
as to just how long German oil supplies would last could 
only be made by those provided with Secret Service in- 
formation. It is noticeable that there has been silence 
from the “‘expert’’ writers on oil who made estimates 
that Germany could not maintain a Blitzkrieg after 
September. 

It might be said that Germany has gained oil by her 
entry into Rumania, which has an annual petroleum 


production of about 6} million tons. But we believe 
that the conquest has been undertaken mainly for 
territorial reasons and the ‘‘ Drive to the East Our 


information is that Germany had sufficient control of 
Rumanian oil supplies without entering that country. 

But one must face facts in the Churchillian manner 
and the fact is that German oil gains from Rumania are 
not ‘‘trifling’’ (as one daily paper has stated) for the 
6} million tons per annum is about three-quarters of 
Germany’s peacetime consumption. Germany will not 
be able to take the whole of the Rumanian production 
as that country has her own needs, and in peacetime 
consumed about two million tons each year. But pro- 
bably 5 million tons will go west. 





A Vickers Wellington in the process of being “‘ bombed up”’ prior to a night raid on Germany. 
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‘AR 
Lighter Attacks on Britain : Fighter- 
bombers Prevalent : Big Ratd on 


Kiel 





N our last issue we brought the dreary tale of the Ger- 

man Offensive against Britain up to Saturday, October 

12. It is hardly correct to describe this raiding any 
longer as a Battle for Britain, as that battle has been won 
by the defence. The eyes of the Axis have been turned 
towards the Balkans and the Mediterranean. Of course, 
everything which is written in these days has to be subject 
to the possibility that before Flight reaches its readers 
some unexpected turn may have been given to events ; but 
the general position is such at the moment of writing that 
we feel confident in our assertion that the Battle of Britain 
has been won by the Fighter Command, and that what is 
now going on is mere nuisance raiding, not intended to pre 
pare the way for an invasion of this island, but rather to 
disguise the appearance of the defeat which the Luftwaffe 
has suffered and at the same time to do a certain amount 
of damage. Recent blows have been struck at the British 
people rather than at the fighting power of Britain. The 
people of London and of other places will doubtless have 
to suffer for some time to come ; but the danger that they 
may awake one morning to find the Gestapo in control of 
their country has certainly receded. 

Consequently, the number of German bombers which 
crossed the Kent coast on Sunday, October 13, was not 
large, and the damage which they did was tragic, but not 
important. The tactics of the enemy were to send a suc 
cession of formations one after another, in the hope of 
catching our fighters aground to rearm. The Fighter Com- 
mand is fully alive to the danger of being so caught, and 
the plan was frustrated. Some of the enemy reached the 
London area, and their bombs naturally did some restricted 
damage. 


The Waxing Moon 


HE waxing moon encouraged the enemy to intensify 
night raiding, and on the Sunday night the scale of 
attack was larger than it had been for some time previously 
London was again the principal objective, but raids were 
also made on Merseyside and other parts. One object of 
the enemy seems to be to impress on the British people 
that no part of their islands is entirely safe. That fact is 
accepted, not with content, but without dismay. The worst 
tragedy that night was caused by a bomb which struck the 
middle of a block of flats with shops beneath. The flats 
were completely demolished. Many of the tenants were 
sheltering in the basement, and tons of debris crashed down 
on top of them. Demolition squads were at work for 
hours next day digging out the bodies of those who had 
been killed. In an East Anglian town the house of the 
Mayor was hit, and six out of the nine people in it were 
killed, including the Mayor himself, his wife, and their 
son. 

The daylight raiding on Monday, October 14, was again 
half-hearted, just intended to keep up the killing at a mini- 
mum of risk to the bombers. It was mainly carried out 
by single machines. But the brilliant moonlight night 
brought a heavy attack, which was met by fierce fire from 
the A.A. guns. Numbers of incendiary bombs were 
dropped, and where they caused fires the raiders returned 
and dropped bombs round the same spot. London and a 
Midlands town w ere the special targets that night, and few 
people in either can have had much sleep, for the noise was 
continuous. There were tragedies in plenty, and buildings 
were hit whose loss was much regretted, especially a famous 
London music-hall at which many leading variety artistes 
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Command navigator 
checks his position with a bubble sextant in the astro-hatch. 


SHOOTING THE SUN: A Coastal 


have appeared in the past. There was no periormance on 
at the time. London can survive such losses; has it not 
recently demolished of its own free will the historic Lyceum 
Theatre? Another bomb fractured the roof of an under- 
ground shelter, and at the same time burst some water 
mains. The shelter was flooded, but the people in it got 
out in a calm and orderly manner in the darkness, and were 
given hospitality in houses round about The casualties 
were not 

Six times during the daylight hours of Tuesday, 
did the alert '’ sound in London, but only a few 
actually reached the capital, and most of them were of the 
fighter class adapted for bomb-carrying The enemy lost 


17 machines during the day. Six British fighter pilots were 


serious. 
Ocl 15, 
machines 


killed. But again the moonlight night was an invitation to 
raiders, and numbers of them came across: London and a 
Midlands town shared the enemy's attention, but other 


places in the island were also visited. Many fire-bombs were 
It was a lurid night. 
regular and auxiliary, 
rgetic and 


fires caused 


dropped, as well as high explosives 
Again the work of the fire brigades, 
was excellent, and ordinary citizens were en¢ 
successful in extinguishing most of the small 
by the incendiaries. Again there were many people killed 
and wounded, and there was deplorable damage to buildings 
and houses, but none which did anything to cripple British 
military power or to advance the prospects of the enemy. 


Actually the amount of damage done was less than that 
caused by the raids in early September. Two of the raiders 
were shot down during the night A Heinkel 111 was 


brought down near Hutton, in Essex, by a combination of 
A.A. fire and fighter attacks. Two members of the crew 
jumped with their parachutes.and were taken prisoner, 
The machine crashed on a farm and at once was blown to 
pieces, apparently by the explosion of its bombs. The 
rest of the crew were killed 


The Blessing of Rain 


‘THE weather broke on Wednesday, Oci 16, and during 

a day of tain there was hardly any enemy activity. 
Bombs fell at one coast town in Scotland and at one point 
in the western counties. The night continued wet and the 
sky was covered with heavy clouds. The raiders dared not 
dive below the clouds, in which they knew that the bar- 
rage balloons were hidden from their sight. Nevertheless, 
they bombed without aiming at anything, but by compari 
son with the preceding nights Londoners felt this one to be 


a sort of holiday, and most of them slept well. During 
evening and night at least four, and perhaps more, 
German bombers were shot down. Within minutes of 








the sirens sounding one was shot down at Bishop's Stort- 
ford (it was the second to be destroyed there within 24 
hours) and all the crew were killed. The wreckage burnt 
furiously for an hour. Another was brought down in Den- 
bigh in the evening, a third near Harwich in the early 
hours of the morning, while a fourth crashed at Frome, in 
Somerset 

A Junkers 88 was shot down into the sea off the Scottish 
coast recently after a brief encounter with a British bomber 
manned entirely by pupils under training. The British 
aircraft was of the heavy night bomber type and was en 
gaged on a daylight exercise flight when the enemy machine 
was sighted approaching the Scottish coast on an almost 
directly The German pilot turned in to 
attack from the bomber’s port quarter and, opening fire 
with its front guns at 150 yards range, passed right under 
neath the British aircraft Swinging his turret as the 
Junkers swept past below, the British rear-gunner caught 
the enemy bomber as it reappeared on the starboard 
quarter, and with three short bursts of fire sent it diving 
straight into the 2,000ft The crash was seen 
by all members of the British crew who, after a fruitless 
search for survivors, photographed the few pieces of wreck 
age remaining on the water and then resumed their inter 
rupted training flight The whole encounter had lasted 
exactly 45 seconds 


opposite course. 


sea below. 


The Scots Auxiliaries 

Scots fighter pilots are playing a big part in the defence 
” of London. Iwo of the best known Auxillary 
squadrons north of the Border—the City of Edinburgh and 
the City of Glasgow—have been flying daily over the south- 
east of England for several weeks past, repeatedly in action 
against the German Air Force. Between them they have 
shot down nearly a hundred and fifty enemy aircraft, 
besides many more unconfirmed and damaged. Several of 
these pilots were engaged, a year ago, in the first air battle 
to be fought over this island, when the enemy attempted 
# raid on the Forth Brid-« 
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WAR IN THE AIR 
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BRIGHTER BERLIN. A _ photo. 
graph taken by the R.A.F. during, 
night raid on the Westhafen Dock 
in Berlin. The broad streaks ap 
searchlights and the thin lines ap 
caused by tracer shells. The RAF 
is to be congratulated on bringing 
home pictures of their work as proj 
positive of their target-hitting 
ability. 
Air photography by night was firs 
successfully tried by the U.S. Army 
Air Corps some years ago when an 
excellent picture of the Capitol was 
obtained by using a parachute flare 
of some six million candle power 
This was, of course, taken low down 
and of a small area. There are two 
systems now by which these pic. 
tures can be taken. One is the 


parachute flare of great intensity 
and the other is by parachute flash, 


The City of Edin- 


burgh Fighter 
Squadron recently 
had one of the most 
successful days to 
which any squadron 








can lay claim. In BOMBS BURSTING ON INNER HARBOR | 
three patrols during EB ines cesan Br10GE OVER VERBINDUNGS Ca | 
that day they de- | (2807) E) ovaniorrensurc GAS“MOLOERS 
stroyed 14 enemy 

aircraft and probably three mor One pilot, sine 


decorated, was responsible for five of them. On Septem 
ber 15, the day of the greatest air battle of the war, they 
fought all the way from Dover to the Thames Estuary— 
adding four Messerschmitts and a Dornier 17 to their 
“ bag.”’ 

The Glasgow Squadron took part in the battle over the 
Channel on August 15, when 180 of the enemy were shot 
down. Theirs was the first German bomber to fall in the 
fight that day. But their finest achievement was on August 
25, when, with 12 Spitfires up, they engaged a large fore 
of enemy aircraft near Dorc hester, and shot down twelve 
of them without any loss at all to themselves. The very 
next day they put up a brilliant show against a force of 
150 bombers and escort fighters which were making for 
Portsmouth. 

Diving out of the sun, they attacked with such fury 
that four Heinkels 111 were sent crashing into the sea, and 
the whole of the remaining force scattered, half of it flying 
east, the other half west. None of the enemy reached thet 
objective. : 

German fighters flying at a great height carried out mos 
of the raids on England on Thursday, October 17. Thes 
tactics are now becoming a regular part of the Germai 
procedure. One of the enemy's most obvious objects just 
now is to avoid losses of his heavy bombers. Thx 











R.AF 
fighters are quite alive to all the tricks of the enemy, and 
break up the formations of Messerschmitts as successfully 
as they have been dealing with the earlier forms of attack 
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Naturally, however, the R.A.F. cannot pile up such huge 
numbers of stricken German machines as in the days when 
the Heinkels and others offered themselves to the slaughter. 
The fighting on Thursday mostly took place over the 
Thames estuary, and for the most part the. raiders were 

vented from getting through to London. The sirens 
only sounded in the Capital five times during the daylight 
hours, and there was next to no interference with the 
ordinary business of the people. Few bombs were dropped, 
damage was not great, and casualties were not heavy. Of 
course the much harassed towns of Kent and other coast 
counties got their quota of destruction, but fighter-bombers 
cannot wreak widespread havoc. 

The night raiding started a little earlier than on pre- 
vious nights, but it did not start with a heavy attack. The 
night was fine, quite a change from the rainy conditions 
of the night before, but the sky was not clear and the moon 
was past the full. 

A flight commander in a Spitfire squadron, who has 
five German aircraft to his credit, recently gave a broad- 
cast, in the course of which he said: 

“Well, the squadron has seen a good deal of fighting 
since Dunkirk, when we brought down Junkers, Dorniers 
and Messerschmitts in our very first fight. Our ‘bag’ 
has risen to over 60 German aircraft whose destruction has 
been confirmed, and some 40 ‘probables.’ But we our- 
selves have not got away unscathed. I wouldn't say, 
either, that we still have that first elation, for we know 
now, with absent faces in the mess, something of the 
tragedy of war. But I can say we are still full of fight. 
Fact is, we are far happier fighting than in ruminating 
over it. I know that I, personally, always find the period 
of waiting rather trying. There is, of course, something 
of the natural apprehension which the infantryman feels, 
waiting to ‘go over the top.’ But more than that, one 
begins to imagine all kinds of things not quite right with 
the. aircraft, with the armament, or with oneself, and to 
be afraid of bungling something. 

“Once I am up, I find the machine and myself O.K., 
and I have too much to do to be apprehensive of anything. 
If a pilot comes out of an action with a kill or two to his 
credit he feels an insatiable desire to go on shooting down 
Germans. If he foozles an opportunity for a kill, and 
comes home with nothing to show for it, he usually looks 
a bit depressed. You can always tell, in the mess, who 
has had a successful day and who hasn't. I always tell 


my pilots that they can’t expect to ‘ bag’ a German every 
time they go up. 
if they've been unsuccessful 


But actually I like to see them peeved 
I know then they are still 
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ALMOST INTACT : A Junkers Ju 88 bomber which was brought down near the coast. en| 
The typical German “ beetle-eye ’’ bomb-aimer compartment ; the circular radiators and the diving brakes under the 
In the triangle under the pilot’s windscreen the figures 87 denote the octane value of the fuel employed. 
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full of fight. They always will be. More so now, perhaps, 
than when we first went into action. For we've been at 
grips with the Luftwaffe in so many circumstances that 
we've come to know their measure. It’s the measure of 
a bully, and everyone likes to paste a bully.” 


The British Counter-attack 


F the Battle of Britain is over as a battle and has de 

generated into unimportant but spiteful slaughter and 
destruction, the British counter-attack on the German 
power goes on and continues to grow We cannot yet 
call it the Battle of Germany, but it will develop into that 
in time. Frankly, the details make monotonous reading. 
There are many things which the British reader would like 
to know, but he will not learn them from the official com- 
muniqués, about the doings of the Bomber Command. 
There have been many raids on Kiel of late, but no com- 
muniqué tells us whether the Scharnhorsi is still in dock 
there. If she is, then one can understand that it is worth 
much energy to prevent her from emerging as a fighting 
ship to prey, perhaps, on the smaller craft of the Royal 
Navy. Our bombers still spend a lot of energy in cutting 
German communications, which must mean that there is 
still a reason for hampering the munitionment of the 
German armies in the Low Countries and France. Such 
bombing can be classed as defensive rather than as aggres- 
sive in its nature. We still pay regular visits to the so- 
called invasion ports, and at times the Navy joins in. But 
in making these short trips the R.A.F. is careful. Rarely 
are the energies of the heavy bombers expended on such 
little trips; the invasion ports are almost entirely left to 
the medium bombers of the Coastal Command, and again 
the Navy often lends a hand through the medium of the 
Fleet Air Arm. These attacks on the Channel ports are 
undoubtedly defensive bombing. Norway still comes in 
for some attention. Skuas attacked an enemy supply ship 
of four to five thousand tons which was lying alongside 
the jetty at Haugesund. Hits were obtained with bombs 
and the ship was left heavily on fire in both forward and 
after holds. In Bjiorne Fiord Skuas attacked an enemy 
supply ship of about 2,000 tons. Bombs were seen to hit 
this ship and it is considered to have been sunk Our 
aircraft were subsequently attacked by a superior force 
of enemy fighters, and one Skua is missing 

Of the effects of our really aggressive bombing, our 
attacks on oil refineries and stores and on munition works, 
the people in this country have no means of judging. That 
no slight damage is being done is evident from the reports 
of the pilots who have seen the great fires caused by their 
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Several of its salient features are easily 
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AIR LOSSES DURING WEEK ENDING OCTOGER 19 
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Aircraft | Fighter Aircraft Pilots 
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British losses in R.A.F. raids on enemy territory : Oct. 13, 1; Oct. 14, 4; 
Oct. 16,5; Oct. 18, 1. 

bombs. But it takes a lot of bombing to put a factory 
completely out of action, and we have not yet a suff- 
ciently laige force of bombers to lay low every factory in 
Germany, or even all the key factories. There is no sign 
that the efforts of the Bomber Command will cause serious 
embarrassment to the German armies if they are ordered 
to commence a campaign in the Balkans. Still, for the 
moment that Command is doing all that it can, and in time 
it may close down the Krupp works at Essen and other 
factories as well. British bomber pilots and their crews 
are full of grit and skill, and though the mere list of places 
which they visit every night makes dull reading, Flight 
yields to nobody in its admiration for their gallantry and 
determination. Of late they have been suffering from 
the rigours of approaching winter, have had to endure 
cold, have found visibility bad over their targets, and 
have been in trouble from ice forming on their machines. 
In fact, on the night of Thursday, October 17, the weather 
conditions were so bad that all the projected R.A.F. bomb- 
ing operations were cancelled. It is to be hoped that 
German bomber pilots will suffer even more from these 
causes as the winter advances. 

The German raiding and our counter-raiding on the 
nights of Friday, October 18, and Saturday, the roth, 
and on the intervening days showed no novel features. 
The German night bombers are naturally less deliberate on 
wet and cloudy nights, and of late it has seemed that 
Messerschmitts with bombs have been used more and more, 
and Junkers and Heinkels less. On the Saturday night 
particularly Londoners could note the speed with which 
the raiders approached and moved off. That night the 
A.A. guns seemed to be firing on a new plan, and some 
of the salvoes which greeted the raiders were terrific. The 
firing of the batteries seemed concentrated. 

On one afternoon during the week a formation of Messer- 
schmitts dived out of the clouds above Canterbury and 
dropped 20 bombs of sorts on the city. It was a most 
deliberate attempt to wreck the Cathedral. Luckily the 
fane itself was undamaged, but the Deanery suffered. 
Such action can only be part of the German plan of punish- 
ing all who venture to oppose them, and they care nothing 
that this great Cathedral is precious to all civilised 
humanity 


Invasion Thwarted 


HE Air Ministry has issued a bulletin which gives details 
from neutral sources, and concludes that the date 
fixed for the invasion of Great Britain was September 16. 
It was a day of full moon, and the tide was exceptionally 
high. But on the preceding day the Luftwaffe had made 
a huge mass attack on Britain, and had been beaten back 
with a loss of 185 machines. The R.A.F. in turn made a 
wholesale raid on the invasion ports and did immense 
damage. Neutral observers believed that German troops 
had embarked on the barges, and were drowned in thou- 
sands by the wrecking of those light craft as the British 
bombs fell among them.’ Some of the neutrals put the 
German losses in men at between 40,0c0 and 50,000. At 
any rate, up to the moment of writing these words, the 
invasion has not taken place. 
R.A.F. aeroplanes played a part in the naval brush in 





the Channel on Thursday, October 17, First a machine of 
the Coastal Command reported a force of German 
destroyers, four of them, steaming westward off Brest. 
British naval forces went in pursuit, and a cruiser opened 
fire at extreme range. Thereupon the German ships turned 
back to port, and escaped. Both sides sent out aircraft. 
The German machines made two attacks on our ships but 
obtained no hits, while a bomber of the Coastal Command 
dropped a bomb near the bow of one enemy destroyer. 
In the gathering’ darkness the result of the shot could not 
be seen. Had the positions been reversed the Germans 
would probably have claimed that they had sunk H.MS. 
Hood. 

The Minister of Home Security has announced that 
during September 6,954 civilians were killed and 10,615 
seriously injured in air raids on the United Kingdom. §$) 
far as classified returns have been received the totals are 
divided as follows :—Killed: 


Men, 1,920; women, 2,210: 
and ‘children. under 16, 694. Seriously injured: Men 
4,178; women, 3,629; and children under 16, 675. Of the 


remaining 2,130 killed, 1,157 were males and 973 were 
females. Of the remaining 2,133 seriously injured” 1,231 
were males and go2 were females. 


The Middle East 


\ JITH the advance of German troops into Rumania, 

attention has lately been focused on the Middle East, 
and there is reason for supposing that Géring has been 
moving contingents of his heavy bombers in that direction 
All the remaining Balkan States are now on the qui vive, 
awaiting developments. Turkey and Greece are reported 
to be resolute to oppose any advance by the Axis. Soviet 
Russia remairis, as hitherto, an enigma. Marshal Graziani 
still delays his advance, and the R.A.F. of the Middle East 
Command continues to harass his ports and sink his supply 
ships. 

In the meantime the Royal Navy has not been inactive, 
and with the Navy goes the Fleet Air Arm. A few days 
ago the naval C.-in-C. in the Mediterranean carried out an 
extensive sweep in the central and eastern areas of that 
sea. During the operations H.M.S. Ajax, of River Plate 
fame, made contact with three Italian destroyers and sank 
two of them. Shortly afterwards she sighted one heavy 
cruiser and four large destroyers. She engaged again and 
badly crippled one of the destroyers, which proved to be 
1,620 ton Artaglieri. Darkness was coming on, and the 
Italian squadron disappeared. Next morning, however, the 
Fleet Air Arm came into action and discovered the Artag- 
liere in tow of another destroyer. The Ajax then steamed 
up, whereupon the towing ship slipped her tow and made 
off, while the crew of the Artaglieri began to abandon ship 
H.M.S. York then arrived, and sank the damaged destroyer 
with a torpedo. Then for four hours Italian aircraft 
attacked the British Fleet, but hit none of them, while four 
Italian machines were shot down by the fighters of the 
F.A.A. and the A.A. guns on the ships. Two more were 
entered as ‘‘ probably destroyed.’’ All our aircraft re 
turned safely. 

However, the cruiser H.M.S. Liverpool was damaged 
during an attack by Italian torpedo-carrying aircraft while 
returning to her base from the operations. She reached 
port safely. 

On the night of October 12-13 our naval units working im 
co-operation’ with the Royal Air Force also successfully 
bombarded enemy troop concentrations at Sidi Barraml. 

On the night of October 13 aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
attacked the port of Lago in the Dodecanese islands, 
achieving a complete surprise. Barracks, workshops, 
hangars, and a petrol tank were hit and set on fire. From 
this attack all our aircraft returned safely 

There have been raids by enemy aircraft on Gibraltar, 
Malta and Aden, but no damage of any account was done. 

Further developments in the Mediterranean and _ the 
Middle East are expected, and even hoped for All the 
British forces in that part are full of the aggressive spitit 
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HERE and 
THERE 


Back Again 
EADERS will be interested to learn 
that Mr. T. C. L. Westbrook has 
been requested by the Minister for Air- 
craft Production to return to. the 
Vickers-Armstrongs works which he left 
some months ago 


£500 for Air Raid Distress 

HE Lord Mayor of London has re- 

ceived a cheque for {500 from the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., for London's 
Air Raid Distress Fund. 


RAA.F. Strength in the East 
mag of the Royal Australian 


Air Force have arrived at Singapore 
and have thereby relieved R.A.F. squad- 
rons for service elsewhere. With the 
Axis pact which Japan has just made 
showing her hand more and more clearly, 
Australia may have to assume greater 
Empire defence responsibilities in the 
Pacific and the East. 


Australian Air Accident 
V R. JUSTICE LANE, presiding over 

the investigation into the Canberra 
air disaster on September 1, when three 
Cabinet Ministers and the Chief of the 
Army Staff were killed, indefinitely ad- 
journed the enquiry without coming to 
any definite conclusion as to the cause. 
Three views, he said, had been placed 
before him: An error of judgment by the 
pilot; failure of the engine; or one land- 
ing flap down The evidence ruled out 
sabotage or improper maintenance and 
inspection, and it was pure speculation 
to say that anyone other than the pilot 
was at the controls. 


Air Mail by Pick-up 
HE Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted a certificate to All American 
Aviation for a pick-up and delivery ser- 


vice on five routes between the _ ter- 
minals at Pittsburgh, Jamesport, 
Williamsport, Philadelphia and Hunt- 
ington. The technique of the service is 


to drop the mail bag without landing 
and to pick up the outgoing mail by 
means Of a grapnel on the end of a trail- 
ing rope which trails across another 
rope stretched between two vertical 
poles on the ground. This technique 
was developed for message picking up in 
military aviation. 
The company has 
experimental service 
Office for the past year. This applica- 
tion of air communication has advan- 
tages where mail loads are small, picking 


been running an 
under the Post 


up points close together or landing 
grounds difficult to obtain. Where all 
three conditions exist, it should have 


overwhelming advantages, and it is re- 
markable it has not been established else- 


where in the world. 


Thailand Feels Its Feet 


HE tenth general meeting of the 

Aerial Transport Company, Ltd., 
was held in Bangkok on August 1 with 
Prince Wimwathit Raphiphat in the 
chair. As the Bangkok Times says: 
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HOW BIRMINGHAM ADVERTISES ITS WAR WEAPONS WEEK: Obliterated 
by the people in front of the balloon are the words ‘with {8,000,000.”’ 


**Prince Wim opened the meeting by 
saying that according to the new order 
of things they had to conduct the meet- 
ing in the Thai language. In any case 
he was willing to assist those not know- 
ing the language, in English, on any 
doubtful points which might arise.’’ 
The air transport work performed 
during the year showed a considerab‘e 
increase on last year, 341 passengers 
being carried as against 244. Mail and 


goods also increased very much Air- 
craft-kilometres flown totalled 157,376, 
and three new aeroplanes had _ been 


bought. For the seventh consecutive 
vear there had been no forced landings or 
accidents. The towns served included 
Khon Kaen, Nakon Panom, Vientiane, 
Bisanluke and Mehsord A dividend of 
4 per cent. was paid, the net profit for 
the year being 20,050 ticals 


Damage by Drifting Balloons 

NV ANY barrage balloons, reported to 
be British, have drifted across 

Sweden and Denmark and_ probably 
Germany. It is likely that these had 
broken adrift in high winds rheir 
trailing steel cables fouled the electric 
power lines and caused much damage to 
power supplies and communications. A 
Russian paper thinks we are using the 
balloon as a weapon of war 

Barrage balloons when they get out 
of hand are exceedingly difficult to con 
trol, and the struggles of the balloon 
crews to keep the upper hand have on 
occasions been observed from the roof of 
Flight offices. If one of the three 
stabilisers becomes damaged and does 
not remain inflated by the dynamic 
pressure the balloon is likely to perform 
some evolutions which are no doubt 
beyond the fondest hopes of the designer. 
For four hours one was observed to dive 
and zoom continuously round a vertical 
circle, its wire stretching at a very flat 
angle back to the winch 

On another occasion one was observed 
to go down in flames, although there 
was no evidence to show that it had been 
attacked by enemy aircraft As there 
was a stiff wind blowing at the time one 
possibility seemed to be that it had 
become charged with static electricity 
and the hydrogen had become ignited by 
come form of spark discharge 


American Export Succeeds 
"THE application of American Export 

Airlines for permission to run a 
service across the North Atlantic in 
competition with Pan American has 
been granted by the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Under the agreement 
the company will commence a mail and 
freight service via the Azores to Lisbon 
with their twin-engined Consolidated 28 


flying boat Transatlantic. 
This will be followed before Sep- 
tember, 1941, by passenger service with 


three Vought-Sikorsky S-44s which are 
at present under construction With 
this equipment 20-hour non-stop flights 
to Europe will be possible Sixteen 
sleeping passengers crew, and 
2,300 Ib. of mail or freight will be car- 
ned Cruising given as 
170 m.p.h., and 


eleven 


speed is 


7 range as 3,600 miles. 


Composite Aircraft in the 
Antipodes 


W* would like to know much 
than the facts which are contained 


in the cabled version of the story which 
reaches us from Australia about the two 
aeroplanes which landed pi kaback after 
a collision, but here is the story so far: 

[wo aeroplanes (presumably Ansons) 
collided in the air near Sydney, and the 
pilot of the top one finding the two 
locked together and still flying, decided 
to attempt a landing He ordered his 
observer to bale out, and the pilot of 
the lower machine, being injured, also 
descended by parachute The port 
engine of the upper aeroplane was out 
of action and the other merely ticking 
over The combination was dependent 
on the power of the lower engines and 
was flown by the controls of the top one. 

After selecting a paddock the pilot 
found the engines failing and had to do 
a right-hand turn to get into a nearer 
unconventional 


more 


one. Then, with his 

mount “‘ gliding in like an elephant,’’ the 
pilot ‘‘stood on the rudder bar and 
heaved back on the stick with all his 


might ’’ to flatten out. After a run of 
200 yards the combination stopped , 
This must be one of the strangest 
stories ever told in aviation, and we will 
await the fuller details with interest 
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NEWS FROM CANADA 


Progress of the Air Training 


Minister of National Defence for Air, in an addres; 
delivered in Quebec on September 10 made the 
following statement on the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan :— . 
‘‘At present over 16,000 men are engaged in operating 
the training plan, and on September 15 these 16,000 
will be training over 4,500 pupils for air crew duties as 
pilots, observers or air gunne.s. -Twenty-nine schools are 
already working, and by the end of the year there will be 
19 more, making 48 in all. This total of 48 schools to be 
opened this year compares with 36 contemplated when the 
Plan was originally designed. In additicn, all the aero- 
dromes needed for all our schools, not merely the 48 
I have referred to, but for the whole list that you will 
remember, numbering well over 80, are being proceeded 
with and will be either completed or near completion 
before the frost sets in. Similarly, with our construction 
programme ; we intend to finish this year all buildings that 
were to have been constructed up to the end of 1941. 

At the same time, over twice as many airmen hav 
been sent overseas as it was intended last winter we should 
send this year, and the actual output of our schools for this 
year will be twice as large as was then thought possible 

‘‘ These are the facts. I believe they justify confidence, 
but I do not suggest there is any room for complacency 
There is an old saying that ‘‘ Boasting becometh more him 
who takes off his armour than him who putteth it on.”’ At 
this time I am entitled to say we are determined and con 
fident, but I shall not attempt to deny we have had, and 
will have, our troubles and our problems. One of those 
problems is being met by the most recently opened unit of 
our Training Plan right here in Quebec City, The Manning 
Pool, in what was the Hospice St. Charles. 

‘We have been aware of the difficulties that have beset 
many of the young French-speaking Canadians who have 
so generously offered their services to the country. Their 
task of learning a complicated science in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage was most unenviable, yet many of them have faced 
up to the task with truly remarkable pluck and determina- 


iE JAMES S. DUNCAN, the Canadian Deputy 


D.H. Ask for Boys 
Need for more aircraft plant workers is seen in an appeal 
of the de Havilland Aircraft of Canada to the Toronto Boar: 
of Education, asking that 800 boys be trained in technical 
school aircraft courses during the present school term, the boys 
on graduating to be absorbed in the company’s plant 


A Mail Contract 

Leavens Bros. Air Service, Toronto, was given the mail 
contract for the winter from Leamington to Pelee Island in 
Lake Erie Because of heavy storms in winter this 22-mil 
gap between Pelee Island and the mainland is served by air 
in winter with mail, freight and passenger accommodation 
Other such winter services are in the St. Lawrence River and 
St. Lawrence Gulf areas 


Norwegians in Training 

At Toronto this wintér between. 600 and 1,000 Norwegians 
will be in training for new units.of the Royal Norwegian Naval 
Air Force and Royal Norwegian Army Air Force. A training 
camp has been established, and Norwegians who escaped from 
Norway are being trained into’the flying and servicing of 
Norse-ordered American-built “Lockheed Hudson bombers 
Curtis P-40 fighters, and Northrop seaplane patrol bombers 
For preliminary training Canadian planes such as de Havilland 
Tiger Moths and Fleet Finches are being used at Canadian 
fields, along with Fairchild basic trainers ordered by the 
Norwegians. 

While most of the Norwegians in training at Toronto have 
come via the Shetland Islands to Canada from Norway, many 
Norwegians living in the United States and Canada have joined 
the new air arms. Complete army and naval air forces 
are being built up, including ground forces, radio operators, 





Plan : The Manning Pool 


tion. But it has been, neverthe'ess, a heavy burden, and 
one which we have hoped to alleviate through this new 
Manning Pool. Young French-speaking Canadians will re- 
ceive in this school, in addition to a routine grounding of 
Air Force life and discipline, a comprehensive course in 
English which will enable them to go through the subse- 
quent training without the discomforting handicap of in- 
sufficient knowledge of the language. Some of the students 
in this Quebec school will move through quickly because 
of a prior knowledge of English; others will take longer 
But for the latter there will not be wasted hours, as each 
day at this Quebec school will further familiarise them with 
elementary training, and provide them with a background 
which will stand them in good stead in the years to 
come 

It might be asked why this necessity of teaching these 
young men the English language, why cannot all French- 
speakirg air crews be created? The answer is that the 
men being trained in this scheme may be flying with 
English-speaking airmen, and will have to know their lan- 
guage and have to know it sufficiently so that at a time of 
emergency in mid-air there could be no possibility of a mis- 
understanding in message or delay in communication 
Compared with the Army, the Air Force is an individual's 
job. A soldier in the Army who speaks a little English 
can follow the fellow next to him and carry on, but a mis- 
understanding between the pilot and his navigator, or 
between the gunner and the armourer, can mean the failure 
of a vital mission, the loss of a $250,000 aircraft, or the 
death of five highly trained airmen. The war in the air 
must be fought in one language. 

‘Canada made her name in the skies over Germany and 
France in the first great conflict, and will do so again. 
That she has been asked first of all to harness her strength 
to produce at this crucial time an invincible force of air- 
men is at once a tribute and an honour. 

‘‘ The Brit'sh Commonwealth Air Training Plan has been 
‘d by Britain as Canada’s most important contti- 
Gentlemen, I believe, and profoundly 


describ 
bution to the war. 
so, that it is the prelude to victory. 
When fully trained the 


gunners, observers and navigators 


Norse air forces will take their place with their British allies 
Norway ordered the American-built planes, about 100, before 
the fall of Norway, and include 30 planes ordered by Poland's 
former Government In command of the naval r force 
is Commander H. Riiser-Larsen, of North Polar fame, and 
in charge of the army air force is Major B. Oen 


A Medical Unit 

A medical unit is being established for Canada’s air force 
to be known as the Royal Canadian Air Force Medical Corps 
and will be entirely separate from the army medical corps 
which has looked after Air Force medical problems to dat 
The formation of the new unit was announced at Ottawa on 
September 19. It comes after doctors trained in the special 
medical problems of flying at high speeds and high altitudes 
had tested 1,500 students for air crews in the R.C.A.F. with 
a brain-testing device. In addition to the brain-testing devic 
a pressure chamber testing system to check on _ high-flying 
effects on students has been used, and is being extended. Ifa 
student becomes ill at heights under 17,000 feet, as developed 
in the pressure chamber, he is considered of little value as 4 
member of an air crew and is then trained for a ground job 
thus saving time and money on the training of air crew 
mem)ers 


France’s Harvards 


Delivery has been started on 119 North American tratmets 


originally ordered from the United States by France, and which 
have been taken over by Canada Instrument readings 00 
these planes are in French, with English equivalent painted 


around the dials. The planes are being used at intermediate 
and advanced training schools by the R.C.A.F. 
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POLISH squadron-leader was saying the other 
A day, ‘‘ we are terribly pleased with your aerfo- 

planes. Do you know,” he said, “‘I feel just now 
like our young pilots—and yours are no different—who 
assert that the bad part of their job comes when they 
have to talk about it to the intelligence officers. So let 
me talk this time, I beg you, about the British pilots and 
their aeroplanes, and not about the deeds of my com- 
patriots. I feel that some of the praise we have had— 
more than one commanding officer has written to Polish 
headquarters to say that he hopes that more Poles will 
be sent to him—I sometimes feel this praise to be a little 
undeserved, because in Poland we were accustomed to 
less modern machines which were not so fast and not so 
easily manipulated as yours. Our aviators have been 
trained to make use of their very keen eyesight, while 
yours are trained to rely on their radio. In consequence, 
when we have such superior machines placed at our 
disposal, we do rather well.”’ 

I mentioned that Fonck, the " 
famous French airman of the last 
war, whom I happened to meet 
one morning in a café after he 
had, as on other occasions, shot 
down three Germans before break- 
last, was reputed to have the eyes 
of a hawk. 

“That reminds me,’’ said the 
squadron-leader, ‘‘ I hope that no 
one will print the names of our 
pilots. We must remain anony- 
mous. Remember that we have 
relatives in occupied Poland. 
But I was talking about your 
machines. When we arrived here 
we had a good number of experi- 


Pilots of No. 1 Czechoslovak fighter 
Squadron of the Royal Air Force. 
In four weeks’ operational flying 
they have shot down 38 machines. 


aaa : 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Polish and Czech Appreciation of R.A.F. 


Equipment and Methods : Our Allies 


Interviewed 


Polish aircraftmen in train- 
ing at an R.A.F. station. 


enced pilots, some of 
them civilian fliers, and 
others of our army, and 
I can say that they had 
no difficulty at all in 
learning your methods, 
the handling of your 
machines, and so forth. 
They are so much easier 
to fly than the French 
types, which even most 
of the French pilots 
themselves could not 
readily mauceuvre. For 
that reason the losses of 
the French Air Force 
were severe. Talking of 
losses, I will tell you of 
an important difference in your training and that of 
the Germans. We were astonished and delighted to 
find in England that exactly the same curriculum is now 
demanded of a pupil in your Air Force as in the days of 
peace ; not one hour less does he have to fly before he 
can qualify, and the same aerobatics are demanded of 
him. That is not so with the Germans, owing to the 
scarcity of petrol, and this lack of experience tells 
heavily against them. A friend of mine writes to me 
from Malta that the same discrepancy exists between 
your pilots there and the Italians. That is one reason 
why, when they have met, your losses have been far, 
far smaller than theirs. By the way, we airmen have 
been amused by that Italian declaration before the 
war that a band of heroes would immolate themselves 
upon your warships in the Grand Harbour of Malta, 
each one simultaneously destroying himself and a ship. 
When the Fleet was moved to Alexandria and elsewhere 
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in the Mediterranean it would have been possible for 
these gallant fellows to carry out their self-sacrifice almost 
as easily, but as the British had not fulfilled their part of 
the bargain they considered themselves under no obliga- 
tion to die. As for that, the last thing one thinks of is 
death when flying in a British bomber at 7,000 or 8,000 
feet, which one can do if the visibility is adequate ; then 
it is an absolute pleasure trip! °’ 

What, I asked him, was the opinion of his compatriots 
concerning the equipment of the R.A.F.? 

‘‘ First let me talk of your bombs,”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is only one thing we regret : that we cannot carry on our 
expeditions three times as many of them. We found 
that even the practice bombs made during the war are 
so excellent that it makes one feel that the real bombs 
which are discharged on to the targets abroad must be 
good indeed. And those targets—with the equipment 
in your bombers we can reach them mest accurately. 
You may know of the different system that the German 
machines have for the discharge of bombs.”’ 

Another thing, he told me, that assisted the crew of a 
British bomber to gain their target was the powerful 
armament. It may be that the German government 
can continue for a time to make its pilots believe that 
their losses are quite insignificant, but can they hide 

from them the fact 
wee that the German 
RAG bombers have had to 


y - . . ° 
ue. be modified? For in- 
‘4% stance, the Junkers 88 
# which originally had 


Z. only three guns for de- 
fence has now been 
given six, though their 
F «, field of fire cannot be 

& called satisfactory 


= ove ee. - The design of the 
> Ok GRUPY 4. * Heinkel Ill with its 


very vulnerable glass 


“, Polish inscriptions 
i; appear on the doors of 

the training establish- 
*» ment where Polish air- 
craftmen learn the ways 
of the Royal Air Force 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
(CONTINUED 





Czech armourers rearming 

the Browning guns of the 

Hurricanes with which they 
are equipped 


nose in which the pilot and 
bomber operate is_ three 
years old, but apparently 
such machines are still being 
made. 

Yet, with all their defects, 
he said, the materials and 
workmanship that are being 
put into German fighters 
and bombers remain of high 
quality. The real superior- 
ity of the R.A.F. lies in the 
training and morale of its 
personnel, and in the skill of 
British aircraft and aero-en 
gine designers. As it hap- 
pens, this officer spent last winter in England, and in 
his own words our night-bombers behaved splendidly, 
even in very hard weather conditions. ‘‘ Your pilots.”’ 
he said, ‘‘ got a good deal of practice in winter flying 
when they dropped those leaflets over Germany. The 
German authorities pretended that it was a ridiculous 
proceeding to waste petrol in this fashion, and now they 
wish that they, too, had as many expert night-fliers. We 
in Poland have some knowledge of flying in winter, with 
the handicap of ice forming on the wings, and we know 
that the experience gained last winter in this respect by 
the R.A.F. will stand them in good stead. Think, too, 
of ali those young men who are learning to fly in Canada 
it will assuredly not be difficult for them to obtain all 
the experience required with regard to flying in wintry 
conditions. 


Czechs and Canadians 

There chances to be a Canadian base not far from one 
where Czech fighters are operating, and I was informed 
by the Czech squadron-leader that when his men in their 
twelve Hurricanes went up for their first encounter with 
the enemy they were joined in the air by Canadians 
between whom and themselves there was the most admir- 
able co-operation. This officer spoke in enthusiastic terms 
of the Wellingtons, in which his pilots, navigators and 
gunners had been trained in night flying.. And the Hurn- 
canes, in which their fighter pilots have been trained, he 
regards with equal affection. His eulogies are particu- 
larly valuable because he speaks with a good deal of 
knowledge of not only the machines of his own country- 
men, but of French and German as well. It was not 
he said, until his men secured some American Curtis 
monoplanes that they were at all happy in France, where 
the average aeroplane appeared to have been constructed 
in a hurry. His criticism of the various German types 
was very much the same as that of the Pole whom I have 
quoted ; he mentioned that it was impossible to fit the 
Messerschmitt 109 with the eight guns that the British 
fighters carry. 

I found that both the Poles and the Czechs wer 
anxious that their numerous compatriots in the United 
States should realise what a war-winning entity we have 
in the R.A.F. No doubt, they said, the British com- 
muniqués, which are now believed in every neutral 
country (and how often in Germany and Italy!), have 
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spread the fame of the R.A.F. all over the world, but 
the Polish and Czech airmen to whom I talked- were 
naturally very eager that their brethren in the States, 
in Canada, and elsewhere, should learn the truth, because 
German propaganda will probably be telling them that 
the R.A.F. in its lone fight is facing impossible odds, and 
that it is futile for anyone to come to its assistance. Those 
were the tactics of Goebbels when he caused the German 
radio to announce that no Czech pilot had been able to 
reach Britain, as the ship in which they travelled had 
gone down. However, that same radio, a day or two 
later, somewhat naively assumed that all people are as 
gullible as the Germans. This time it promised the Czech 
airmen that if they would return to the Protectorate no 
harm would befall them! 


Men and Machines from Abroad 

Goebbels knows full well what the R.A.F. is doing ; 
what he yearns to prevent is the flow of skilled recruits to 
its ranks, so that if the young men among the three or 
four million Poles in the States, and the large Czech and 
Slovak colonies there, could be persuaded to hold back, 
he would have had some success. So greatly are the 
Polish and Czech airmen in Britain to-day devoted to the 
R.A.F. that they would be profoundly grieved if the war 
losses in their ranks were not to be made good by the 
arrival of new contingents, and how much easier it is for 
those from outside Europe to join them than it is for the 
unhappy citizens of Poland and Czechoslovakia who have 
remained at home. They therefore hoped that some 
great American or Canadian papers would inform their 
brothers that by learning to fly over there they would, 
when linked up with the R.A.F., not only be on the side 
of justice and freedom, but very much on the winning 
side. 

“We were discussing equipment,”’ said the Polish 
officer, “‘and now I rejoice to hear that your ubiquitous 
R.A.F., not content with fighting in various parts of the 
world, will have machines constructed for it even in 
India! He said he had been told that a factory would 
be established at Bangalore, the capital of the progressive 
State of Mysore. 

I could assure him that the steel works in the north- 
west of that State, and its great power station, which I 
happen to have visited, would enable Sir Mirza Ismail, 
the famous Prime Minister, to carry out a most ambitious 
scheme in collaboration with the Indian Government. 

‘How exasperating it must be,’’ he said, “to the 
dictators when they reflect that they have no means what- 
ever of stopping all these supplies from overseas from 
reaching the R.A.F. ;‘supplies of men and materials that 
in the end will utterly overwhelm them.”’ 


Language Difficulty Overcome 

When I took my leave of him he gave me one of his 
N.C.O.s who was to escort me to another part of that 
very extensive aerodrome. This humorous little man had 
not much English, but somehow or other he made me 
understand that if all these buildings, the vast hangars, 
the water-tower, the gymnasium, and all the other 
camouflaged buildings had been Polish, he could not 
have been fonder of them. 

[ asked a more advanced linguist among his country- 
men whether the language obstacle was a serious bar to 
good relations with the British airmen, and he replied 
that, particularly among the rank and file, it seemed to 
be no bar whatever. For the first fortnight, he said, the 
men conversed, not perhaps very coherently but with 


mutually satisfactory results, on the subject of their aero- 
planes, and after that they felt quite capable of exchang- 
ing news on the subject of their girls. At another aero- 
drome none of the Czechs had at first any knowledge of 
English, but their British Commanding Officer was a 
Russian scholar, and in that Slav tongue they had got on 
very well, the Czechs meanwhile learning English when- 
ever they had the leisure. This was facilitated by the 
thoughtfulness of a retired schoolmaster of the neigh- 
beurhood, who volunteered to come to the camp every 
day after lunch. I saw his pupils, officers and men, 
flocking eagerly after him into another room. Pending 
their acquisition of the language, the whole squadron was 
already making use of various official English expres- 
sions, evidently with great gusto. For instance, a British 
messenger came into their office to tell them that those 
men included in the A. formation had to hold themselves 
in readiness. ‘‘A. Flight Readiness! ’’ exclaimed the 





Wireless operators of the Polish Air Force acquaint themselves 
with the English version of their trade. 


Czech who took the message, and the words were 
repeated with happy smiles all round the office 

This adaptability reminds me of what one of these 
Allies of ours had to say on the same subject. He was 
discussing the modifications which might be introduced 
in our aircraft. ‘‘ There is,’’ he said, ‘‘in your R.A.F. 
no prejudice in favour of any type of machine because 
in the past it has been the best. It seems to me that 
your designers are always ready to be guided by the 
prevailing conditions.’’ 

By the way, it would be less than fair if I were not 
to record their admiration of the work of our anti- 
aircraft defences. They are not surprised that German 
pilots who have survived an expedition over London 
are, it seems, no longer allowed to take their periods of 
leave in the Fatherland, where they would naturally 
dwell upon the devastating reception they had been 
obliged to encounter, and reports to this effect would 
make the German civil population far less disposed to 
face the future with any confidence. 

The Poles are not usually thought to be as democratic 
as the Czechs, but whatever may be the case in other 
spheres of life, there is no lack of brotherhood in the 
Polish Air Force. Both Czechs and Poles appreciate 
to the full this state of things in the R.A.F., which per- 
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mits a sergeant-pilot to captain a bomber while the rear- 
gunner may be an officer. They are delighted that the 
R.A.F. allows nothing in the world to stand in the way 
of efficiency. If the Germans are obliged by circum- 
stances to introduce this fraternity of the air into their 
Luftwaffe it will go very much against the grain, for in 
the old German army an officer only communicated with 
a private through the intermediary of an N.C.O., and 
even if some of this caste outlook has been discarded, 
some of it has surely been retained. It is hard to be- 
lieve that an officer of the German Air Force will be 
glad to take orders from a non-commissioned officer. 
For instance, I recall that in the last war, one day in 
the Vosges, some twenty men and a lieutenant were 
made prisoners, and the latter strenuously objected to 
being driven down to the town in the same ambulance 
as his men, so that we had finally to lift him, still pro- 
testing, into the vehicle. Such an attitude, say the 
Poles and the Czechs, is a grave chink in the armour 
of the Luftwaffe as compared with the R.A.F. 


Senior Officers Fly 

A comparison between the R.A.F. and the French Air 
Force was alluded to by another Czech pilot who, after 
bringing down several German machines in_ that 
country, was rewarded at Perpignan, on the Spanish 
frontier (to which place the Czechs had been ordered 
to betake themselves) by being told that no petrol was 
available, and that they—an impossible proposition for 
the Czechs—would have to give themselves up to the 
advancing Nazis. After “‘winning’’ a smali barrel of 
petrol and a soup ladle, he flew to Africa on the first 
stage of his journey to England. He found that even 
the French Air Force would argue that they wanted 
no war. Of course, no one wants a war if it can 
be avoided, but once you are in it there is not much 
sense in wishing you were not. In the words of that 
Czech, the French Air Force had no joy in the war, 
which is altogether different from the young men of the 
R.A.F. He went on to speak of the deep difference 
between them and the Germans, for he knew that no 
British airman would bomb helpless refugees or machine- 
gun people in a market place even ifi—which is, of 
course, absuird—he were commanded to do so. 


We were talking in the Czech office of airmen who go 
up without being commanded to do so, namely, the 
senior officers who are supposed to remain on the 
ground. When I mentioned that we were told in the 
papers, earlier in the war, that a senior British airman 
had taken part in an expedition one night over enemy 
territory because he simply could not resist it, I saw 
that everyone was turning with a smile to the middle- 
aged and rather plump Czech C.O., for he had lately 
been up in a fighter and had been obliged, fortunately 
without damage to himself, to descend by parachute. 
That likeness between him and the R.A.F. group-captain 
has its parallel in the Polish Air Force in this country. 
In every inaugural flight the leader of the squadron has 
insisted on taking part. So that is another bond uniting 
these, our Allies, and the R.A.F. 


Brothers in Arms 


It is natural that Czechs and Poles should have senti- 
ments of gratitude towards the R.A.F., for it has enabled 
them to reform their ranks’ and again enter the fray 
against the common enemy. How the R.A.F. suc- 
coured them in their hour of need will, they told me, 
never be forgotten. Episodes such as the rescue of 
thirty-six Czech pilots in a British bomber, which 
brought them over from France at such short notice 
that most of them were in pyjamas and many of them 
bare-footed ; such episodes were not infrequent. And 
then there came the training of our Allies, to familiarise 
them with our machines and methods. In this, they 
told me, no pains were spared, the British instructors 
being all that was most helpful. The pilots were first 
given instruction in the type of bomber they were to 
fly, just as was the case with the fighter pilots. The air 
gunners were at the same time taught how to handle 
their new weapons, while the wireless operators and the 
navigators were taking special courses. After that, 
short cross-country flights were undertaken, and there 
was firing practice at the ranges. Finally, the full crew 
were brought on to bombing practice by day and, later, 
by night. By this time the most cordial relations had 
been established between the R.A.F. and their more- 
than-willing pupils ; and the subsequent course of events 
has served to bring them ever closer together. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA FIGHTER SQUADRON No. 1 


notes from an interview given to Flight by the Czech 
squadron leader of the first Czech operational fighter 
squadron 

He was wearing the standard R.A.F. uniform with the 
insignia of the Czechoslovakia Air Force on the right 
breast. The V.R. on his tunic lapel showed that he was, 
at the same time, an ordinary officer of the Royal Air 
Force Volunteer Reserve. ‘ 

After apologising for his English—which was really very 
good—he told us of how, on March 15th, 1939, w hich was 
the day on which the Germans entered his country, the 
weather was so bad that it prevented them from flying 
their machines away in order to fight at a later date. 
After a series of dangerous hazards a considerable number 
of them did find themselves in France, where they became 
members of the Armée de l’Air. With the Curtiss and 
Morane 406s which they were then flying they brought 
down over one hundred German machines of various types. 
Several pilots were decorated in France. ; 

On the collapse of France a number of determined spirits 
managed to get to a southern port, and from there made 


[° regard to the foregoing it is interesting to add a few 


their way to England, some by boat and some by bomber. 

After a short period of training they were given Hurri- 
canes and became an operational fighter squadron. The 
Hurricane came in for special praise since, in four weeks 
operational flying, it had enabled these fervid fighters to 
shoot down no fewer than thirty-eight German machines 
(they bagged six over London in the mass raid on Septem- 
ber 15th), of which 60 per cent. were bombers Their 
losses have been very few indeed. The Hurricanes are 
quite standard, with the instruments engraved in English 
but, where considered necessary, Czech markings have 
been added to avoid confusion. 

The squadron works entirely as an independent unit, 
with the exception that there is an English squadron 
leader assisted by two R.A.F. flight lieutenants. Czech 
aircraftmen have been trained in the ways of the Hurti- 
cane and Merlin and, with the exception of a nucleus of 
higher non-commissioned officers who are there more in 
the nature of instructors, form the complete ground staff 
of the squadron. Other Czech personnel are now being 
trained to form more squadrons within the Royal Air 
For eS. ‘ 
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In this photograph of the German single-seat fighter can be seen the three-bladed airscrew, 
the two wing guns, the sideways-retracting undercarriage and the mass-balanced ailerons. 
The flaps are down, as the machine has just landed and is taxying in. 


of air fighting for the Luftwaffe, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say the combination of German 
pilot and Me 109, for the horse is nothing without the rider. 
But the combination has failed against the fighter pilots 
ot the Royal Air Force, with their efficient and trustworthy 
Hurricanes and Spitfires, and some of the reason can be 
found in the Me 109 as a fighting aeroplane. The remainder 
of the reason needs no elaboration here, for the pilots of 
the Royal Air Force have proved themselves again and 
again, and so have the design offices and workshops of the 
factories which have made the equipment which they fly. 
Formerly the Me1og shared with the Heinkel He 112 
the distinction of being Germany's fighter, but the Heinkel 
was dropped to allow ali fighter production to be concen- 
trated on one type, a scheme which has the obvious advan- 
tage of increasing the size of order and so speeding 
production. (It also had the advantage of allowing the 
Heinkel firm to concentrate on bombers.) So the Me 109 
became Germany’s only fighter, and it does not seem that 
the choice has been a particularly happy one. 
In the early part of the war statements were made that 
the Me 109 was liable to flutter, but just how far these 
can be substantiated is not clear. It has also been stated 


T= Messerschmitt Me 169 has borne the full burden 


The switch on the 
knob of the throttle 
lever which the pilot 
uses to alter air- 
screw pitch. While 
pitch is changing the 
the pitch indicator 
hands go round. The 
pitch required is set 
with reference to the 
rev counter. 
















The Messerschmitt 
Me 109 : A 
German Design 
Which Fust Missed 


Being a_ Success 


that the Me 109 was designed 
to fly on a smaller engine of 
only about 750 h.p., and that 
some of its undesirable char- 
acteristics came from the 
greater speed which it de 
veloped when a Mercedes 
Renz DB6o01A of 1,150 h.p. 
take-off rating was installed, 
but in wartime many state- 
ments are made about the 
enemy's equipment 

It has been rather the 
fashion among many writers 
to dismiss the enemy aircraft 
with scorn, particularly on the question of instrument 
equipment. Frequently this judgment has not been borne 
cut by detailed inspection, but in the case of the Me 109 
the cockpit is not so well provided with what the pilot 
may want as most other types are. It does look as though 
the Luftwaffe thought about its fighters as the air-raid 
shelters were thought about in this country. They 
wouldn't really be needed—not very much at any rate— 
so a second-ciass job was made to do. 

The Luftwaffe probably expected to bomb its way to a 
quick victory (as it did in France and Poland and, though 
not so quickly, in Spain), with the fighters playing a 
secondary part. But it has not been so easy, nor will it 
be, and though it is unlikely that Germany will rest con 
tent with the Me1cg as her only single-seat fighter, as 





Messerschmitt fuselage construction has a longitudinal joint 
on top and bottom of the metal shell. Alternate plates have 
their edges flanged up into Z section ‘‘ frames ’’ and are 
joggled to give smooth joints. Riveting is flush and the 


stringers pass through the ‘‘ frames '’ without attachment to 
them. Top and bottom stringers are of double width to allow 
the plates to butt on them and so aveid lap joints. 
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soon as her newer ones appear in quantity they will no 
doubt be met by better British designs, and she will find 
it very hard to make up her leeway in the design race for 
fighter dominance. 

On the instrument board appear altimeter, airspeed 
indicator, bank and turn indicator, boost gauge, rev 
counter and airscrew pitch indicator. With the magnetic 
compass of vertical-reading form, this makes up the total 
of instruments of the large-dial type. Other 
instruments of subsidiary importance and 
lower down on the board are oil-pressure 
gauge, fuel contents gauge, and oil and 
water thermometers. There were apparently 
no artificial horizon nor directional gyro, 
though it is possible but not probable that 
these had occupied two empty places on the 
board. 

Also on the instrument board 
of one Me 109 seen was the air- 
screw pitch control. The air- 
screw is the three-bladed metal 
V.D.M., an electrically-operated 
feathering airscrew of infinitely 
variable pitch but not constant speed. The 
control is a three-position switch which can 
be held in either of two positions to reduce 
or increase pitch. When released it returns 
to the central position and the airscrew 



































(Left) The control column and the 
gun triggers. Note the safety 
catch which can be turned over 
to prevent the button being 
pressed. 
(Right) The wing joint features 
pins at right angles for attaching 
the single spar to the fuselage. 
A third attachment ensures the 
transmission of torsional loads. 


(Right) The Oerlikon 20 mm. shell 
gun is in common use on German 
aircraft. Some Me 109s are pro- 
vided with two in 
the wings. The 
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The fuselage joints which 

result from Messerschmitt con- 

struction are so smooth that 

they are barely discernible in 
this photograph. 


remains in that pitch. Con- 
sequently, the engine revs 
are affected by diving or 
climbing, and in air fighting 
the pilot must either let his 
engine Over-rev at times or 
else allow his attention to be 
given to the airscrew pitch 
control or the throttle to pre 
vent the engine damaging 
itself. 

On another model, evi 
dently a later one, the pitch 
control was on the knob of 
the throttle lever, and this is 
the subject of one of the 


drawings. (When the bar switch is pressed on _ the 
groszer’’ end, pitch is increased ; on the “‘ kleiner ’’ end, 


decreased.) The pitch indicator is a small dial with two 
unequal hands like a clock and with the same twelve mark 
ings. It has no figures on it, but while pitch is changing 
the hands go round. Actual pitch in degrees is not the 
quantity with which the pilot is concerned, but revolutions 
per minute of the engine. For this reason the pitch of 
the airscrew is altered until the rev counter reads the 
correct value. This instrument and the airscrew pitch 
indicator are conveniently grouped together. 


Armour and Armament 

On some Me 1ogs the windscreen is not bullet-proof, but 
others have what seems to be ordinary commercial plate 
glass 2}in. thick. This gives a light transmission of 63 
per cent., and is not optically flat. Its 
weight, complete with frame, is 22 Ib 
The optical properties of the wind- 
screen are particularly important to 
fighting pilots. Also, the angle of the 
Me 109 screen may render it liable to 
breakage by bullets. 

Armour plate is provided to protect 


Plan view of the the pilot both behind his back and 
Messerschmitt over his head. The thickness of this 
Me 109 is § mm., but it has not been fitted 


on all Me rogs. 








explosive shell, “] 
giving the length Ci 





of its cartridge 
case, is also 
shown. 
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that cockpit and instrument board. 
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Armament of the Me 109 consists of on 
two machine-guns on top of the en- - 
gine firing forward through the air- =. AInRSCREW 
screw disc, and either two machine wi INDICATOR 
guns or two shell guns, one in each 
wing. The machine was probably INDICA = yey 
intended to take, in addition to the 
four machine-guns, a shell-gun firing fe . \ 
through the airscrew boss, but this 
does not seem to have materialised 
The Oerlikon 20 mm. is the most of— Ol. ene 
aging usual shell-gun equipment on German FUEL TEMR. / 
aircraft ; this in its numerous varieties HF ] TS q = j 7 \ 
evi was described in Flight of May 2 of /| — L— y ve \ 
pitch this year ne - A " UNDERCARRIAGE é 
Ib of This single-seat machine was de ] \ / OL f « INDICATOR = 
his is signed as a fighter, but it has been ej \ ae PRESOURE : ) 
the used as a bomber and, apparently, a ») \ : Ys : nS >) 
the dive bomber, if one may accept the 7 d \F | a ““ \ } 
end, red line painted on the cockpit cover al \ ——— . 7 ——————— C 
two at 45 deg. to the horizon as conclusive _ Si mee a ; [—)) 
ark evidence. This red line is used to help *HOTLE INDICATOR SANS Slee 
ging the pilot in putting the aeroplane into / RNY Ws . Jo | 
t the the correct diving angie, as all he has °f # a — 
tions to do is to alter the angle of dive until / \ F _ 
h of the line is parallel to the horizon. For y 3 RETRACTING HEEL | O ° 
; the use as a bomber the Me 109 can be “Saute 2 = \ 
pitch equipped with racks for carrying four } i es ' | ole 
50 kg. bombs. - wa Tem . r™~\\ 
The fuselage construction is very if 
good and the design most original. 
. but There is a longitudinal joint down the Tt - 
plate top and bottom, and on these the Vf / y \ 
nf 63 plates butt and are riveted to a Afi —> a ( y > 
Its double-width stringer. The stringers 
2 Ib. are of modified ‘‘top-hat’’ section riveted to the skin by through, no attachment being provided between the two. 
vind- a single line of rivets so that the flanges are away from the The remainder of the plates are merely flat sheets bent 
it to skin. As there are ‘‘frames’’ as well as stringers, the to shape. The flanged sheets have a small joggle equal 
f the construction may be called semi-monocoque, but the to the thickness of the plate, and the resulting fuselage, 
le to “frames ’’ are merely the flanged-up edges of the fuseiage being flush-riveted, is very smooth. There is a very great 
plates. Alternate plates are flanged up to form a Z_ deal to be said for this form of fuselage construction, both 
otect frame, and the frames are holed to let the stringers pass structurally and aerodynamically. 
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The Mercedes-Benz or Daimler-Benz DB 601 A is installed in the Me 109 on liberal-section engine mountings which are convenient 
for engine-changing. On the top of the engine can be seen the two machine guns which fire through the disc of the V.D.M. 
electrically operated feathering airscrew. 
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The pilot of some Me 109s has armour plate both behind him 

and over his head. The head armour is attached to the 

hinged cockpit cover and so makes this rather weighty to lift 
up for entrance or exit. 


The tailplane is strutted and is adjustable, both features 
which seem to be out of date on a modern fast aeroplane. 

The wing is of all-metal stressed-skin construction built 
on a single spar which is connected to the fuselage at 
the root by two pin joints arranged at right-angles to each 
other. This ensures that the horizontal pin takes all the 
vertical load while each takes its horizontal load from the 
spar flange. Flush riveting has been used all over the 
wing surface, and the metal of the wing covering is of 
very heavy gauge. All control surfaces are fabric-covered 
and in the rear fuselage there is a weight attached to the 
elevator control which tends to centralise that surface. 

Handley Page wing-tip slots are fitted, and also slotted 
flaps. To inform the pilot of the extent to which he has 
iowered his flaps, markings in degrees are painted on the 
top surface of them and become visible as the surface 
comes out from under the wing. The ailerons are arranged 
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to ‘‘droop’’ when the flaps are lowered. The wheels of 
the undercarriage are placed well forward on the wing 
and retract outward hydraulically into wells in the wings 

The engine is the Mercedes-Benz DB 601 A inverted vee- 
twelve, with petrol injection and spark ignition. It 1s 
mounted on light alloy members which are of such shape 
that they are probably castings, but this point is not 
certain; they may be forgings. This engine is rated at 
1,150 h.p. for take-off. A wire cable is attached to the 
fuselage and passes round the engine. This has been seen 
on several German engines, including the Junkers Jumo 
205 on the Ju 86 in peacetime. Its purpose is not clear, 
and it does not appear to be fitted on twin-engined bombers. 
It has been suggested that it is a safety device to prevent 
the engine falling right out and so altering the trim dan- 
gerously if the engine mount fails, but this seems to indi- 
cate a deplorable lack of confidence in one’s own design. 
Like the preference for Fascism, it still remains a Teutonic 
inystery. 

The radio equipment is installed in the rear of the 
fuselage and can be reached for maintenance through an 
inspection door in the side. Covering a single wave band 
of 2.5 to 3.7 megacycles, the receiver and transmitter are 
continuously tunable over this band but can be pre-set 
and locked at any desired frequency by moving a pointer 
over a large scale. Frequency cannot be altered by the 
pilot in the air. It is primarily intended for telephony to 
the ground more so than for communication between air- 
craft. Its range would be between 30 and 40 miles. A 
motor generator to supply the high-tension current is 
housed in the rear fuselage also. A very compact 24Vv. 
jead accumulator of about 7 amp.-hours is part of the 
equipment. Valve-holders are of the 5-pin English type. 
The whole affair is not considered .by. radio men to be 
very efficient and is somewhat out of date. 

The span of the Me tog is 30.2ft., length 26.7ft., height 
7.47{t., mean chord 5.o05ft. Its total loaded weight is 
normally 5,590 Jb., and its fuel capacity is 88 gal. Maxi 
mum speed is given as 353 m.p.h. and rate of climb at sea 
level as 3,100ft. per min. 


AERONAUTICAL RADIO 


Azimuth Indicator and Radio Altimeter 


WO Western Electric products listed in the Aero 
nautical Export Directory (which is published by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America) are 

deserving of some comment. The first is the Azimuth 
Indicating Radio Receiver. This was developed to assist 
both land and ocean flying by providing a device which 
employs incoming signals from an aeroplane to indicate its 
direction instantaneously while at the same time the text 
of the message is being received. Bearings can be taken as 
fast as the operator can write them down. 

This type of radio equipment is for ground use on an air 
route or at an airport by a flight control officer. If used 
singly its purpose is to verify that the aeroplane is on 
course. But a second one may be used in an off-course 
position to follow the advance of the aircraft along its track 
by intersection of the two bearings. 

The radio receiver is of the 3o-frequency fixed tuned 
superheterodyne type with a normal frequency range of 
2.8 to 6.6 megacycles per second. The indicating device 
is a cathode-ray oscillograph with a 360 deg. azimuth scale 
around the periphery of the screen. When the incoming 
message starts to arrive, a spot of light moves to a point 
on the circular scale corresponding to the bearing of the 
transmitting aeroplane. A pick-up aerial of special design 
is employed, and this may be situated at any remote point 
with connection to the azimuth-indicating receiver by a 
single telephone line. 

The altimeter, which is capable of indicating the height 


above the terrain, and not merely above sea-level, has 


been sought for in various forms, and the echo principle, 
whether from radio or sound wave, has, so far, yielded the 
most promising results. The radio altimeter has been re- 
ported previously as under development in America, but it 
is now possible to report that it has received official 
approval, holding certificates Nos. CAATC 251 to 255 

The instrument gives continuous and instantaneous read 
ings of the height of the aeroplane above the land or watef 
which it is flying over through a range of 5oft. to 5,oo0ft. 
This indication of altitude is independent of changes of air 
pressure, temperature and humidity, and is not affected 
by cloud layers, temperature inversions, static or other 
variable weather phenomena. 

The system on which the altimeter works involves trans- 
mission of a radio signal from the aeroplane, reception of 
the signal after reflection from the earth, measurement of 
the elapsed time, and the translation of this time interval 
into a reading on a dial of the aeroplane’s height above the 
earth. The equipment consists of transmitter, modulator, 
receiver, indicating meter, and two dipole aerials The 
total weight of the entire apparatus is less than 50 lb. 

This, or some other terrain clearance indicator, is likely 
to be standard equipment on civil air liners in the future 
Though it is one more instrument to give attention to, and 
so adds complication, it seems that aviation cannot avoid 
this if increased safety in flying is required. More com- 
plication will, of course, call for better training. 
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AIR BLOCKADE—-XV 


The Middle East Must Not Deflect Our Air Blockade 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


HE forward march of Hitler’s armies has so far 
only once been stayed since they began to move 
in the spring of 1938. That one occasion is 

the march against the United Kingdom. And the Ger- 
man radio claims that ‘‘it is only the strategically 
defensive situation of the British Isles which has so far 
prevented the German armies from occupying them.” 

One could name a few other things which have had 
a hand in that process of prevention. The German 
armies have discovered that life is not so funny when 
there are bomber squadrons based within easy strik- 
ing distance of their army operational ports. The 
role of the Luftwaffe in Norway has been as efficiently 
performed by the Royal Air Force against the far 
bigger targets of the Channel Ports. But one would 
have to be on both sides of the fence to know with 
complete certainty how great a part the German hold- 
up at the Channel Ports has played in the accelerated 
move into the south-east of Europe. 

Probably many factors have influenced the German 
stragetists. It is certain that Roumania always was 
on Hitler’s visiting list. The time of arrival of Ger- 
man forces in that country was a matter of balancing 
the sequence of events elsewhere. The handling of 
the technique of occupation in Roumania has taken 
longer than in some other countries, probably because 
there were several outside interests other than German 
to be considered. And Hitler was clever enough to 
let the others stake all their claims first, and indeed 
help them to succeed in securing them, before he 
walked in aud secured what he wanted. He knew well 
enough that none of the others would dare, in the face 
of Germany, to lay claim to the oilfields of Roumania. 
The value of mineral oil is too recent to be associated 
with the territorial claims of nations which are founded 
on an ethnological-geographical creed. | Who could 
grumble after they got all they asked for (or substanti- 
ally all) if Germany subsequently took what was left? 


A Missed Opportunity 

If the Allies had taken the offensive when war was 
declared and forced Germany to consume vast quan- 
ties of oil, as she has had to consume them since last 
April, the German timing of the entry into Roumania 
could not have been made so skilfully, for it would 
have been necessary to secure the Roumanian oilfields 
for Germany at an earlier date. That would not have 
left the German strategists time to allow for the settle- 
ment of the other claimants in priority to their own 
requirements, and Germany would have been forced to 
march in, probably against armed resistance, instead 
of being “‘invited.”’ Hitler, with his ability to juggle 
his moves, was in all probability prepared to force an 
entry into Roumania many months ago. Events made 
it unnecessary for him to do so. With Russia, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria (whose claims were approved by 
Britain!), Italy and the Roumanian Iron Guard to help 
him, the way was easy for Hitler. 

This is the moment when it is pertinent to ask 
whether the British Empire has reached the bottom of 
the curve? Can we expect that the future will see 
events in this war take an improving aspect for British 
diplomacy and arms? Or are we destined to descend 


still further before we can begin the. terrible ascent 
which faces us in the climb to a restored balance of 
forces in, not Europe alone, but the world? It used 
to be said that British diplomacy aimed to maintain 
the balance of power in Europe so that Britain could 
tip the scales in either direction as desired. 

British statesmen have failed during the past two 
decades because of their inability to realise that things 
had changed fundamentally. The theory of the bal- 
ance of power in Europe was past history. It was the 
balance of world power that mattered. The majority 
of the Americans have only awakened to that reality 
during the last month or two. 


Balance of World Power 

The power of tipping the scales has passed to 
America. Whether Britain has reached the bottom of 
the curve or is faced with a deeper valley down which 
to tread depends upon the action which America may 
take. At the moment the speeches of American states- 
men, including those of President Roosevelt, bear a 
startling similarity to those made by British statesmen 
within the past five years, but before Britain was at 
war. And we know full well that those speeches cut 
no ice in Germany, Italy or Russia. For the same 
reason: Britain was not ready ; France was not ready ; 
America is not ready. It looks as though we shall 
have to go a bit deeper down into the valley. 

In the meantime, we must consider what Germany's 
move into Roumania- may mean. Is it the prelude to 
an attack upon the British forces in the Middle East? 
Does it point the way to a march towards the richer 
oilfields farther east? Is Greece to be overrun next? 
When will come the turn of the Ukraine? What of 
Turkey? 

In point of fact, none of these things matter individu- 
ally. For if they are considered in that manner, they 
are considered defensively. And in this war, perhaps 
more than in any other, the adage that attack is the 
best form of defence is true, because of the cardinal 
fact that the bomber aeroplane is not a defensive 
weapon: the bomber must attack. The bomber is not 
like the ship which can move across the oceans, heave 
to, intercept ships, take prizes, blockade by withhold- 
ing. The warship can conduct its war in favourable 
circumstances without fighting, in less favourable cir- 
cumstances with a minimum of fighting (with the ex- 
ception of the submarine which, like the bomber, must 
always attack) ; and it is because of the bomber that a 
policy of static defence cannot have the same value as 
heretofore. 

I know that the true function of the bomber in wat 
was not understood by many of the men responsible 
for the affairs of Britain in the years which preceded 
the outbreak of this war. How could they know when 
they had never flown? They knew nothing of blind 
flying and navigation under cloud conditions. They 
barely perceived the difficulties of preventing the pas- 
sage of bombers in fair weather. They knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing, of the infinitely more difficult pro- 
blem of trying to hold up the bomber in foul weather 
when the eyes on the ground and in the air are blind. : 

I know that the Fighter Command has had several 
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days of singular success. But there have been many 
more days with less spectacular results. It is not the 
fault of the Fighter Command. It is the fault of past 
policy, the result of the failure to accept the dictum of 
those few who were bold enough to say that it was the 
bomber which would count most in the inevitable war 
which it was hoped would not prove to be inevitable. 
The truth is that the real answer to the bomber is not 
the fighter, or the gun, or the balloon. The real 
answer to the bomber is a far greater number of 
bombers. There never was a weapon in which it was 
more necessary to possess a dominant superiority. 

Surely it is now realised that the fighter is to-day 
simply an accessory to the bomber force, not a counter 
to the bomber force? The fighter force is a means of 
modifying the relative effectiveness of opposing bomber 
forces; in air war the short-range fighter force is no 
longer a strategic weapon; its quality in that respect 
ended in 1918. 

The bomber can oust the fighter provided the bomber 
has superiority in numbers and a performance of a 
character adequate for the purpose. The bomber can 
attack the fighter on the ground through its bases and 
factories. The fighter can attack the bomber ade- 
quately in the air only. 


Over Enemy Country 

Years ago I wrote that the place to attack an enemy 
air force was over its own territory, not over one’s own. 
It is true to-day. And it is to that policy that the ener- 
gies of the nation and of the Royal Air Force must be 
directed. Until it is possible for Britain to force the 
German air force to battle elsewhere instead of over 
Britain we must not expect to be able to begin the climb 
of the farther side of the-valley. 

It does not matter where that force is applied, pro- 
vided it has the effect of reducing the pressure on the 
heart of the Empire, which is Britain. That is why the 
German entry into Roumania is important. I do not 
mean that the Royal Air Force can choose a battle- 
ground there. But it is significant that the German 
overland lines of communication are lengthening. That 
means they will become more vulnerable to disruption 
by air attack. 

We see to-day the war entering a new phase. German 
troops in Roumania, like the Italian forces in Abyssinia 
and the Red Sea, have a corridor between them and 
their home base. It is true that that corridor passes 
through friendly territory. But that is not the same thing 
as having one’s forces in contiguous territory over which 
direct control is maintained. The existing position is 
that there are enemy forces disposed about the British 
forces in the Middle East in a great quadrilateral—the 
Italians in Italy and Albania form one corner of the 
quadrilateral ; in Libya another ; in Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Abyssinia a third; the Germans in Roumania a 
fourth. 

The British air forces in the Middle East cannot deal 
with all the corners of this quadrilateral. Should the 
major battle begin to develop there it will be necessary 
for air assistance to be rendered to the Middle East forces 
from Britain. 

At this stage of the war, naval aid is, in the main, of 
an indirect character. In the Middle East the full weight 
of the campaign will fall principally upon the ground 
and air forces. It is a type of war in which the British 
forces on the ground should show their outstanding 
qualities, for it will be a war of columns in territory the 


’ 


peculiarities of which are well known to the British. 
There our forces are, presumably, trained for a war of 
columns. In France they were trained for a war of 
fronts, and the war of fronts did not materialise. For 
the war of columns in France we were not prepared, and 
it was the lack of preparation for a type of war which 
surprised the Staffs, as much as anything else, which 
decided the battle of France so quickly. There can be 
no excuse for such a failure in the Middle East, for the 
nature of the country precludes the possibility of any 
other type of warfare. 

In such war the immediate value of the bomber 
transcends its value in a war of areas such as is now 
being waged over Britain and Germany. Lines of com- 
munication can be continually harassed. Water supplies 
can be cut or reduced. Ammunition supplies can be held 
up. And concentration points can be smashed. Anyone 
who knows the Middle East must realise that there the 
bomber is an ideal weapon, for targets are far more 
difficult to hide (by camouflage or other means) than 
they are in the countries of Western Europe. The 
bomber may well prove to be the decisive weapon in the 
Middle East, as it was in Norway. 

Clearly, then, it is necessary at the earliest stage of 
any possible extension of the campaign in the Middle 
East, which may be brought about by the advance of 
German troops into and through Roumania, to consider 
the best means to counter the threat, without detracting 
from the essential defence of Britain which is provided 
by the air blockade of Germany. For it is still true, 
however far the war may spread, that Germany must 
remain the principal target for the British Empire. If 
Germany is defeated, there can be no doubt about the 
ending of the war, but a reverse for Italo-German arms 
in a distant theatre of war will not decide the issue. 

Thus we must not be drawn too far aside from our 
main objective, which is Germany. To-day that main 
objective can be attacked solely from the air. Every 
ounce that we can spare from other things must be 
thrown into the building of bombers, their equipment 
and armament. With bombers we can prevent Germany 
and Italy from building warships and so maintain the 
supremacy of our own fleet with the minimum diversion 
of labour in Great Britain. For in war, as in most 
things in life, it is the balance which counts, not the 
thing itself. The number of ships we require is condi- 
tioned by the number possessed by the enemy, and by 
the rate of their loss and our loss. _I believe that the 
balance of sea power which we possess can be as well, 
or even better, maintained by achieving supremacy in 
bombers than by augmenting our supremacy in ships 
at sea. 

Helping the Navy 

We can conserve our sea power by means of bombers. 
It is more profitable to destroy a submarine in the yards 
before it takes the water than it is to sink it at sea after 
it has carried out even one merchant ship-destroying 
cruise. It is cheaper to destroy or damage warships 
while they are under construction by bombing action 
than it is to damage or destroy them by sea action after 
they have been commissioned. It is better still to do 
what no naval ship can do, and that is to destroy the 
blast furnaces and rolling mills and so prevent the darn 
things from being built at all. This last process is what 
the air blockade of German industry by the Bomber 
Command has been after, not only in relation to ships 
but in relation to all other forms of war industry. 
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Precisely the same argument applies to fighter air- 
craft. It is better to destroy the factory where they are 
built than it is to destroy them in the air after they have 
been built. Five years ago, four years ago, aye, even 
two years ago, this argument was rebutted by men in 
power in Britain. Tradition was too strong to be over- 
come then. It ought to be rooted up and thrown aside 
now. Nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of 
the obtaining of supremacy in the weapon which will 
win this war. 

I do not believe the Generals who tell us that the 
army must strike the last blow, and that it is only 
through the army that we can knock out Germany. I 
never did believe them. I believe them less to-day. 
And their views mean that we are being diverted from 
the attainment of bomber supremacy by the necessity 
to produce the requirements for the army that they 
demand 

Only the essential army requirements must be met. 
At the present moment the essential army requirements 
are those needed to provide efficient defence. We do not 
want to sacrifice more territory if it can be avoided, for 
each loss calls for more effort to regain the territory lost. 
Our primary needs are for sufficient land forces to defend 
the United Kingdom and the Middle East so that the 
onward march of Germany and Italy can be halted and 
held. 


David and Goliath 


But if the dictum that we need sufficient land forces 
to defeat Germany by the clash of armies (and we have 
been told by high authorities that we do, and that to do 
it the Army needs things that weren’t thought of before 
Germany used them in the way she did in Belgium and 
France), if that dictum is maintained, then I say we 
need brighter brains. We need brains that will think 
out something the Germans haven't thought of or used 
yet, not mere copyists. Again, if we are told that we 
shall defeat Germany only by land armies which are 
big and well equipped, how are we to get more men 
than Germany and Italy combined, unless America 
enters the war? The truth is that Britain is a David 
facing a Goliath. David used a sling. He had too much 
sense to get to close quarters. Our Generals might study 
the story of that first battle against a goliath. 


US. Air Base 


LARGE naval air base will be built on St. John’s River, 
near Jacksonville, Florida, under the new American 
defence programme. The project will cover 3,360 acres and 
will cost $25,000,000. It will serve as a base for operations 
extending from Newfoundland to the Panama Canal. In addi- 
tion it is proposed to train naval flying personnel there, both 
pilots and mechanics. 
It is stated by American spokesmen that 3,000 mechanics will 
be under training simultaneously at the base. Some of the 
buildings have already been erected. 


Canadian Orders 


A! the annual general meeting of shareholders of National 

Steel Car Corporation, Ltd., held at Hamilton, Ontario, 
Robert J. Magor, chairman and president, explained that at 
present the Corporation is working on three orders: one for 
150 Lysanders, another for 119 North American trainers, which 
is largely assembly work, and the third, the Associated Air- 
craft order for Hampden bombers. This work, plus some 
repairs, constitutes the major operations at the Corporation’s 
Malton plant. Approximately 1,800 men were being -em- 
ployed, of whom 1,000 were working on the Lysander order. 





Our sling is the bomber. It is not time to talk about 
defeating the German army by a British army until we 
have defeated the German bomber and gained air 
supremacy in bombers. Then we want overwhelming 
strength in the air. Germany chose to make this an air 
war against peoples. She showed no scruple. To-day, 
we may not be able to afford to chuck bombs about as 
the German air crews chuck them about, but if we con- 
centrate on building up our strength in bombers and 
maintain enough strength at sea and on land to carry 
on the essential minimum requirements of the two older 
Services, we can reach and eventually surpass the power 
of Germany and Italy in the air. Then we need not be 
so scrupulous about the conservation of every bomb. 
To-day every British bomb must hit a vital target, care- 
fully selected to minimise the efficiency of German indus- 
trial effort. When we can afford to be more lavish with 
our bombs we shall be on the road to winning the war. 


Cut and Isolate 


Do our Generals and our War Secretary really suggest 
that they visualise a British army landing on the Con- 
tinent of Europe against the fire power of a modern 
Juggernaut army? Are they prepared to throw away 
millions of lives to find out whether they are right or 
wrong? Surely they can see that we now have the 
geographical advantage—if we use it—which Germany 
once possessed, the advantage of a concentrated power ¢ 

The farther Germany moves afield from the real Reich 
the more lines of communication she has which can be 
cut. That is a job for our bombers. Cut off the troops 
that have gone into the Balkans from their home base. 
Cut off the troops in Norway. Cut the communications 
between Germany and France, Belgium and Italy; 
isolate Germany as though she were a madhouse. Isolate 
Italy too. Then squeeze them from the air with an 
ever-tightening air blockade. No army will be needed 
to land on the Continent except to serve as a police army 
of occupation. We can defeat Italy and Germany by a 
combination of air action and sea action. If we pre- 
pare to defeat them on their own ground, with the inten 
tion of throwing land forces against their great land 
forces, we shall defer the moment when we can begin 
to climb the other side of the valley, and we are courting 
defeat unless America comes in now. 


Previous order for 28 Lysanders had been completed for the 
Canadian Government. 

Mr. Magor stated recently that the Hamilton plant had 
been making drop forgings tor aeroplanes of both aluminium 
and steel alloys. This product had received the approval of 
both the British and Canadian Governments, and was an 
important addition to Canada’s products 

Reverting to aircraft production, it was explained that some 
delay had resulted from lack of a few vital materials. Asa 
consequence of this delay, the Corporation only now was at 
a point where they had hoped to be last May. 


The Steam Aeroplane 


HERE is talk in America of a steam aeroplane, and the 

motive power suggested is a turbine developing from 
3,000 to 5,000 h.p. An attempt to interest the U.S. Army 
was made about six years ago by an inventor named LaMont, 
who proposed using a central high-pressure boiler in the fuse- 
lage with two 18 by 36in. turbines in the wings developing 
1,500 h.p. each. The condenser, operating with a 21in 
vacuum, was behind the airscrew. It was the condensing 
system which the Air Corps did not like, and the project was 
not adopted. But steam-powered aircraft have flown, and 
flights were made by cne in California some years ago. 
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TRICYCLE FIGHTER: 


Royal Air Force 


Argentine Volunteers 


you NTEERS for the toyal Air Force are 
arriving in Canada from Argentina. The first 

contingent is commencing training, and further 

detachment ire expected at regular intervals 


R.A.A.F. Recruiting 


YROM the outbreak of hostilities applications 
have been received from 132,215 men to join 
the Royal Australian Air Force 
Twenty thousand of the ground staff are already 
trained and on duty. The first batch of pilots are 
expecting to finish their training under the Empire 
scheme in November 


Spitfire Workers Entertained 


ire factory 
squadron 





THEN aircraft workers from a Sj 
pent a day as guests of a § 
which is equipped with Spitfires 





It was a revelation to them to see their product 
being flown under war conditions nd «luring 
lunch in the mess pilots told their guest some 


of their experiences in the ai: 

Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Produc 
tion, wh arranged the party, sent a message in 
which he stressed the fact that the future of the 
country was dependent on the unity between 
factory and Service 


Rhodesian Badges 


] ISTINGUISHING arm badges have been ap 
proved for wear by Rhodesian officers and 
airmen serving in the Roval Air_ Force The arm 


badge for officers consists of the word Rhodesia 
in 7/16-inch letters in an arc of a circle For 


wear with the blue-grey uniform it will be em 
broidered in light blue silk, while the tropical pat 
tern will be embroidered in red silk ¢ ‘ 

ground of khaki cloth The position of 
on greatcoat and Service dress jackets will be i 
inches below the centre point of the sleeve head 
seam on both arms The arm badge for airmen 
will be of the same size and of the same colour, 
but embroideied on a rectangular backgrour 





Awards 


TMHE KING has approved the following awards 
in recognition of gallantry displayed in 1 
ing operations against the enemy 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 


Sen. Lor. Horace STANLEY DARLEY This officer 
has led his squadron brilliantly during operations 
against superior numbers of enemy formations 
He has displayed determination and coolness and 


by his skill in action has contributed largely 
the great successes obtained by his syuadror 









ARCHIBALD MCNaB 


He has led his squadron 
innumerable operational 


PO 


ATHOL STANHOPE FoRBES 


PO. ALLEN RICHARD WrRiGHT.—On«e 
August he showed great determination ar 
destroving a Heinkel III under difficult con 


the enemy has brought down four er 
raft and has badly dameged four more 








Two views of the United States Bell 
P-39 Airacobra fighter. Rated as an 
interceptor it is armed with a 37 m'm 
shell gun firing through the airscrew 
hub of the Allison engine. Two 0.5 in, 
synchronised machine guns are 
mounted in the fuselage, firing through 
the airscrew disc, and provision is made 
in the wings for four more machine 
guns. 





and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 


F.O. Jown CHARLES DuNpDAS, A.A.F.—With 
great courage and determination he has destroyed 
six enemy aircraft He has shown outstanding 
leadership throughout 

P/O. Water BEatMonT (since missing).—He 
has shown great skill and determination in air 
combat, and has destroyed six enemy aircraft 


P/O. Ropert Francis THomAs Doe.--He has 
shown oOvtstanding dash and an eagerness to em 
gage the enemy at close quarters, aad with great 
courage has destroyel] nine of their machines 


P O. Duptey Trevonr Jay.—In numerous en 


gagements in rance, and later in England 
has destroyed eight enemy aircraft, beside lamag 
ing several more He has displayed great courage 


and keenness 


has displayed great dash and determinatx 


and has destroyed at least six enemy aircraft 


P/O. KettH Tempie Lorts, A.A.F.—In numer 
ous engagements in Belgium, France and England 





has displayed great determination and Iness 
| has destroyed eight enemy aircraft 
P/O. Peter LAWRENCE ParRRoTT.—Continuously 
gage n operational flights since Januar 
has lisplaved great determination and keenness 
d has destroyed or severel lamaged at least ¢ 


hostile aircraft 


has consistently shown a keen desire 





DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL 


Sct. John Maurice Bentle Beard. He has dis 


played great courage and «ol ne pa arly i 
one occasion in September, 1940, when he troyed 
two Messerschmitt 109's wl h ttacked | from 
the rear while he was pursuing n ener mber 
has destroyed five enemy air t 

Set. Paul Caswell Powe Farnes. In imerous 

igagements he has shown great skill ar ol ness 

d lestroved eight | rcraft 

Sg Alan Stuart Harker He h lisplayed 

urage nd determination in engagements against 
superior numbers of ene raft ) and 
marksmanship have enabled him to destr at least 
five enemy aircraf 

Set. Reginalk! Thomas Llewellyr In namerous 
engagements in Belgiur Northern "rat i 

ter in England } I lis yed gr urage 

1 devotion to duty nd has destroyed «enemy 
aircraft 

Fit. Sgt. Perey Frederick Morfill : rman 
has shown great skill an I r k, and 
has estr l east mn € 











KENNETH NormMAN TisomSON Ler.— He has 
led his section and flight with marked success 
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“ial R. B. High, 967688, Sgt. J. E. Hills, 566066; 
baa Sgt. J. C. Hurst, 745671; Set. F. 8. Jenkinson, 
oe 565394; L.A/C, R. St. CG. N. Lovemore, 774054; 
P/O. J. 3. H. Lupton, 82667; P/O. J. McGib 
. bon, 84016: Sgt. L. H. B. McLeod, 967910; 
Sgt ‘ \ Meeson, 748697; L.A/C. D. Morri 
son, 968334; L.A/C. W. W. Muir, 936559; Sgt 
N. Murphy, 905357; A/C.2 A. Myers, 1161139; 
Sgt Ww Nicol 742765; Sgt J, November, 
938877: A’C.l J. M. Nue 175074 A/C.1 F. D 
Page, 332095: A/C.1 8 I Parnall, 865570; 
a L.A N. Hu Pulford, 937486; L.A/C, M. J 
Pumphrey, 903238; A/C.2 R. Pycroft, 940529; 
LAs ‘ W. Ravenhill, 842476; P/O. E 8 
¢ Roberts, 42362: Sgt. R. F. Roberts, 566679; 
Sgt 1, ©. H. Roe 754505; Set J. N. Russell, 
745123; Wing Cdr. G. H. Shaw, 22174; Set 
D L. Shute 7557725 A/C.2 I Sidd.wl, 
998623; L.A/¢ T. H. Sturgis, 968378 L.A 
M. A. R. Sutherland, 903457 A( D. Totter 
: il I19565 LAC A. Hn I ! 9384 
‘ Sgt. T. R. Tweed. 565029; A’C.1 W. E. Webb 
846574 L.A I Ww 77 3 A /( R 
ll Wise, 57% 16; A/C.1 G. Wood 47898 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIFVFD 
n KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Now ReProrTep 
n KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE A/C.1 } j 
icksor 810029 
Ww WOUNDED oR INJURED ON AcTive Servict 
’ A C2 V. Arnold, 1106111; A C.1P.G_A 
. 843357; LA I 1H. Ba 57221¢ A'C2 
e R HW Boti 1057375 A/C.2 +I Heather 
4 156345; A/( D. Hit 982786; A/C.1 A 
Jane B4541¢ A;C.r W J. James BOE 
e L.A J J 621638; A/C.2 R. ¢ King 
e han 119221 A/C.1 D R Kirt 115257 
L.A/C. T. C. Lewis, 353355; Cpl. C. E. Minett 
: . 43534; A.C.2 N. G. Nugent, 128465 4 
FOR INTERCOMMUNICATION : One of the C 30 Autogiros built by Avros tag ee Fa re Pe eM 
which are now used for intercommunication work between units. The official seaees; Be D. W. Seager, 580675; L.A /( 
service designation is Rota. eg + pl. H J oS = Seunen 
Se R Hi rraff l 552655 A'C.1 W } 
W 1 38 Sg G. Wilcox 971157 
A'C.1 W I Willia 848549 LA/¢ J Pp 
. or KING has en gre usly pleased t PO. A. R. Watsor 44187; Set. H. S. Webb, Younger, 841272 
rove the following award 632861: FO P. ¢ Webb, 90171: Se — oO Diep or Wounps or INsuRtES RECEIVED ON 
Meda { the Military Division of the Most Wright, 742946 ACTIVI Service.—Cy R Braddle 567215: 
I of the British Empire, for Meri- Diep or WoUNDS oR RIES RECEIVED IN A/C.2 W. C, 8. Ford. 910324: Set F. C. Goss 
oT — AcTion.—Act. Fit. Lt F. Rimmer, 39683; 903781; Sgt. C. C. Hendersor 901353; LAC 
Leading Aircraftman Albert Edward Scoble, PO. D. 8S. Smith, 4085 H } Holmes, 843311 Sgt ( R Keatiev, 
Royal Air Force. MISSING, Batteven KILLED IN ACTION 758037: P/O j E. Lowe 42773 Ace u 
In April, 1940, at Gibraltar, with the utmost Sgt. V Arrowsmith, 521409; P/O. J. ¢ L. D Walker, 1184759: Cpl. S. G. Wright. 512625 
vith coolness and complete disregard for his own safety, Bailey, 74660; Set. W. C. Clarke, 561044; Sgt Diep on AcTive Service.—L.A’C. G. Ander 
rved this airman boarded a bombing scow in which a P. M. Dav n, 580364; P/O. R. P. Earl, 41770; son, 534418: A/C.1 W. Dowds, 816097; L.A/C 
ding parachute flare was blazing Within a few feet P/O. A. 8. B. Godrich, 40532; Act. Sqn. Ldr J. H. Duff, 610539; A/C.2 J. Dukes, 995434; 
there were two 250 Ib. bombs on an aircraft He M. F Hendry, 47805; P'O. W D. Hermon, A4/C.1 R. W. Gibson, 537543; P/O. J. L_ Gillespie, 
got the scow away, thus obviating the explosion 42708; P/O. R. F. G. Miller, 42419: Sgt. R. E. 76902; A/C.2 C. Husher, 116537; Flt. Sgt. H. 8S 
He of the bombs, and preventing loss of life and great Salisbury, 633936; Sgt. D. Sinclajr, 744969; Sgt Hussey, 364847; A/C.2 V. Laine-Turner. 771514: 
— damage to air and other craft in the vicinity J. C. Williams, 642147, Cpl. J  S Lakeman, 519571: L.A/( . & 
it ‘ MISSING P/O. T. Atherton, 43763; F/O McNulty, 535447; LA/C. J. P DA Mite heli, 
ae J. R, oN. gece; Se. Vi, ree, i 550746: A C1 I wATC3 aw. E 
N. G. Birks, 39298; a slmer 1252718; ( ’ 
be Roll of Honour Lar. A. O. Bridgman, D.F( 37667; 1101719: Act. Fi Lt Cc we n 
is i unique ‘ Sct. 8S G. Brooker, 751046; Segt. P. S. Brown, Cpl. A. J. Shepherd. 2576 A'C2 , 
’ Airy Ministry Casualty Communig No. 49. 755766: F/O. ¢ E. oe aoe 304a8: P/O Sire = - ST ® ste 18: —. 
en “: = ae a oe P. RK. F. Burton, 73348; Sgt. J. L. B. Cheyne, A/C.2 I. Welker, 977688: Act. San 
he ef kin have been informed. 613598; P/O. J. A. G. Chomley, 848668; Welsh, A.F.M., 35012; Act. Fit. Lt 
nag KILLED IN ACTION (WHILE FLYING iN OpeRa- oe $i: a ( a. by ;beat Cpl. N ‘ a we tome 73923 
rage NS AGAINST THE ENEMyY).—Sgt. D. B. Allen, ‘53581; Sat = onner, 625341; , S REVIOUSLY REPORTED “ MISSING Now Re 
TIONS ag Sy 7a0es6: Sgt. E Cox, 80848: Sgt. R. L. Dean, 746705; P/O. A. ¢ PORTED “ SAFE Act. Sgt. L. G. Davies, 504802 
Bann, 741589 Set. P. W. Beoth 747801 I S a gle, 72148: P/O. A. W. Dunn D.F.C 41685; PREVIOUSLY REPORTED * MISSING Now Re 
has ig gt 40204 P/O E. Burecyne 42796: F L. B. Emeno, 41160; Sgt. F R Eyles, PORTED “ PRISONER OF War Set R. A. Bain, 
cnt P/O, P. NR. Cardell, 80818: Set. J. McB. Christie, seseeo. Sgt. J. L. Feather, 641705; A/C.1. A. C 561042: Set. H. G. Barnes, 652148: Sqn. Ldr 
ion, 741898: Sut. H. Cornish, 580050: F/O. A. H. C Fleming, 743827; P/O G. R M. Ford, 79236; A. R. G_ Bax, 83018; Sgt. H. Berry, 514724; 
fit Cox, 39502; Sgi. R. C. Cox, 740172; F/O. P. G. Sst, D. A. Gibbons, 745221; Sgt. J. FP. Gilljespy, A/C. J. B. Cressey, 569878: F/O. P. LL 
Crofts, 33381; P.O. J. D. Crossman, 43283; F/O. 562127; Set. K. B. Gladwin, 745498; P/O. A. B. Dakeyne, 39068: A/C.1 0. F. George, 619021: 
ner Pp 'D natant 36167: Set. J. H. Dowley, Goldie, 41281: F/O. W _E Gore D.F C., 90279; Set. S. J. Hitchings, 700456: Sct. V. B. Housegu, 
und, ca yoy ? 5 e1mne: fat. A. 2 Set. J. E. Gorwood, D.F.M., 550891; Set. A. J 747810: Fit. Lt. R. G. Ker Ramsay, 37321: Sgt 
= cine ao “p M Ee Gun . 83988: PO Green, 741824; Sgt. W. T. Hallam, 566919; F/O D. Liddle, 626659; P/G. D. A. McFarlane, 79377: 
> Cored eat07 Set KC Holland. 754503: J. R. Hardacre, 41405: Sgt. L. W. Hardy, 522533; Set. H. Maylin, 826629: P/O. G. Parker. 42523: 
gage mtg 754867: P/O. E. A. Jelley PO. D 8. Harrison 83290: S H. Hi. Harrison, Sgt. A. R. Peacock, 652031: P/O G. M R 
usly ~ & . - iI 538889: Set. C. J. Q had 751693; P/O Smith. 4290 P/O. J. M. Taylor, 33446: Set 
he ; Set a, Karasek, 581460; Sgt. J. Lan D. K. Hayes, 42836: Set. D. T. Heard, 647632: n. 563421: 1 
74099 Set I R. Lorrimar, 741604; > ~ “ o . H Tha 563421; A/( I I ( Wise, 
ness - ’ Macdonald. 90193; Sat. W. L. Set. J Ww. C. Heath, 519449; Sgt. A. G. Hobson, 640708 
six It. HK acdonald., ; fF 551722; Sgt. D. Hooker. 812340; F/O. M. M 
McKay, D.F.M.. 550348: P/O. E. E. Males, 82 661; I 90277: Sat. T. K Jot z 2: P/O 
POJRB “Me aker. 42514: P/O. M. L. Nichols, rving 90277; Sat. Jobnson 935192; 
. 42635: Sct G. Oldfield. 819030 PO. E. aoe _ “es woe & aon Fit Lt a so 3 7 
‘ - : . a se a0 723; Set P asson, 62265 t 3 T — | . * 
1 in Orgias, 36272; | Act. Flt it oo F/O AP. McCali, 286815; Sgt. J. E. McCormick, 580801 ; Set Royal New Zealand Air Force 
- Deese 70447. P - hill, 40750; Set. J: N. McDonald. 524731; Sgt. N. MacDonald ‘ Feige rae 
age ease, 72447; P/O. M en . 755134: Set. J. A. MacNaught 522080 +t. EJ MISSING Sgt. L. PD Anderson, N.Z.391321; 
aie D. B. Simms, 905662: P D. D. Snooke, 42366; ‘ a ne Naughton. 522280; Sg . Set. A. F. Blatch. N.Z.40185 . 
air ‘ -1 ‘ > + tnahin “ Sg la 1 J l 
Sst. S. Swanr Ssis02, Fit. Sgt. ¢ Sydney, Milsom 967453; P/O. E. C. Minchinton, 40555 WouNvFD or 'NsuURED ON ACTIVE Service 
56494 Set. I ll. Taylor, 581192; P/O. A. I Set. C. W. Oliver. 740921; P/O. J. 8. Pay. 42877: Get ee N Z.4019 ERVICE.— 
Wattersor 41638 FO. G Lt Peters, 40593: Set. W R Pope, g d ane 7 192 
PREVIOUSLY RePorTED “ MISSING,” Now Pre- 966654: C. G. Roskell, 613552; Sgt. T 
SUMED “KILLED iN ActTion."—F/O. H. O. Cor Ross, 740049; Sgt. B. L. Savill, D.F.M.. 581475 
dis bett 166 F/O: L. H. Schwind, 37870: Sgt. E. Scott “itish 7" . - 
a a SLY RerorTep “ MISSING,” BELIEVED 525152: Sct. E. D. Sheldrick. 551845: Set. W. G Britis Prisoners of W ar 
a KILLED IN ACTION Now ReporTep “ KILLeD Silver, 563391; Cpl. A. W a. impose, 519591; Act , . ae 
rm IN ACTION Fo. J. FI Boulton, 40362; Act. Set. H. EF. Smart, 747711: J. Sugden. 536657 _ Set A. Millington: Set 5. E. Nicholson. ster 
” Sqn. Ldr. C. B. Hull, D.F.C., 37285 Sgt. G. H_ Taylor, 644896: Set W. H. Thompsor Terrace :Sunderland ?) FE. E. Shan (34. E 
Previousty R LEPOR TED MISSING Now Re 550519; P’O. D. R. Tuppen, 81339; P/O. G. P Skan), Brownhills {| Brawl a Aberdeenshire; 
rous PORTED “ KILLED IN ACTION Set. J. L. Brown Turner, 79576: P’'O F J. Watson 42945 8: P/O. F. T. Flynn, Edit Villas, London, W.14; 
ness 968371 P'O. J. D. Lenahan, 41302: Act. Sgt. T. Watson. 965301 F. A. Wheeler, 7 36; Sgt. W. Shirle Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
: D. M. Payne, 902467 Sct. L. A. White, DFM. 626213: Sct. M. I 1. 
Wounpep or INsvurep rN Action.—P/O. Wood. 754548- Set. J. Woods, 940148; Sat. C. K 
iyed H. J. 8. Beazley, 73023; Sat H. ¢ Beckman, — nough 565451 K Sas G 
inst 902215 PO H H Chalder 43691: Sat ISSING SFLIEVED TILLED ON cTt SER L | Ya > 
and D. G. 8. R. Cox, 745136; F/O. E. C. Deanesly, viek.—L.A/C. E, Richards, 611589 ondon jazette 
east 90251; Act. San. Ldr. G. R. Edge, 90249; P O as oN one a PO .. H.. R l Ai F 
>. M. Gamon, 75692; Sgt. R. H. Gretton, 754187; tacon, 74324; Sgt ettis, 900253 C2 , 70) 
P/O. J. R. Hoppe, 79239: P/O. J. 8. Humphreys, F. A. Burr aghs” 1350788: Sat. 'N. W. Cantwell oya ir Force 
rows 41928; Set. I. Hutchinson, 741639; Set. M. E. 581320; Sct. F_ N. C. Catley. 745724: A’C2 General Duties Branch 
and Leng, 741999: P/O. A. G. Lewis, D.F.C., 41303; F. G. Childs, 1353224; Set. W in 
rage Act. P/O. R. Mackay, 91227: F/O. J. C. New. 763370: P/O J. Dellow The undermentioned are granted « mm r 
emy bury, 70497; Sqn. Ldr. M. W. 8. Robinson, Dennison, 968150 LAC the duration of hostilities as Pilot Officers on 
26189; P/O. M. Rook, 90077; P/O. W. Towers S6£153; Sgt. K. A. Edwards 2 probation :—Flight Sergeants (Sept..4, Sen. Aug, 
Perkins, 75869; Set. F. Usmar, 741733; F/O. C. M_ Gwynn, 983903: Set 28) G. F. R. Duffy; (Sept. 24. Sen. Sept. 18) FW 
— R. W. Wallens, 70708; Sgt. H. Walton, 521776; 745795; Sct. B. V. Hastie, 905660; L.A Higginson; (Sept. 25, Sen. Sept. 18) L. F. East 
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SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 





Sergeants (June 4, Sen. May 9) H. J. Hickey; F. B. Sutton, L. Terry; (Sept. 23) D. C. F. Coutts; 
(Aug. 12, Sen. Aug. 8) R. H. H. Fletcher; (Sept Sept. 30) W. J. King. 

4, Sen. Aug. 21) B. M. Mathers; (Sept. 13, Sen The undermentioned Flying Officers are granted 

Sept. 2) W. Jones; (Sept. 23, Sen. Sept. 18) the acting rank of Flight Lieutenant on the dates 

I P. Connolly stated (May 25, 1939, to June 10, 1940) J. H 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on proba Giles; (June 6, 1939) J. F. Grey 

tion are confirmed in their appointments (June The undermentioned are transferred to the Tech 

8) P. V. K. Tripe; (June 22) Worrall nical Branch (April 24) Wing Commanders 
P/O. on probation E. J. Davidge is confirmed C. P. Brown, D.F.C., D. R. W. Thompson. Squad 

in his appointment and promoted to the rank of ron Leaders K. ¢ McKenzie, M.B.E.. G. N. 


Flying Officer (Sept. 27) 
Air Chief Marshal Sir ( 


Coward, A. H. W. J. Cocks. Flight Lieutenant : 
yril .Louis . Norton J. E. Innes-Crump 


Newall, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M. is promoted F/O. C. L. Wright is seconded for special duty 

to the rank of Marshal of the Royal Air Force (Oct. 1) 

(Oct. 4). Sqn. Lir. P. Fleming ceases to be seconded for 
The undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on special duty (Oct. 1) 

probation are graded as Pilot Officers on proba P/O. J. C. Barlow, 2nd Lt., Devon R., relin 

tion :—(Sept. 7) L. R. Evans, R. J. Cooper quishes his temporary commission on return to 
Fl. Lt. H. C. Bazeley is promoted to the rank Army duty (July 15) 

of Squadron Leader (temp.) Jan. 1 (Substituted Notification in the Gazette of Oct. 4 concerning 

for notification in the Gazette of Sept. 20.) P/O. R. A. Smith is cancelled 


The undermentioned Flying 
moted to the rank of Flight 
7) J. Barrett, D.F.C.; (July 6 
21) F. W. Thomas; (Aug. 27) 
29) C. L. F. Colmore;. (Sept 


Officers .are. pr : 

Lieutenant (May : Erratum , 

G. V. Lane: (July In the Gazette of Oct. 4 notification concern 
" ing. Pilot Officer John Edward David Taylor 


x oe eee 40958), for Taylor read Tayler 


P. D. F. Mitchell, 8. A. Ellaby, A. S. K. Scarf, Technical Branch 
E. A. Keegan, K. J. Powell, B. B. Willmott The undermentioned are granted commissions 

FE. A. Warfield, A. P. G. Hyde, J. R. Pennington for the duration of hostilities As Flying Officers 
Legh, R. A. B. Learoyd, V.C., G. 8. K aos on probation: Warrant Officers (May 20, Sen 
G, C. Kain, R. H. James, R. A. Barnwell, J. M. N March 14) J. W. Burnett; (June 5, Sen. March 
Pike, J. T. Wilkins, P, W. Dawson, ; P. D i i aS. Melk: tiene Se Se “Wie Oe 
Gethin, B. T. Scott, K. B. Corbould, G. F. Witney, J. R. Kettley; (July 18, Sen. March 14) T. G 
T. P. A. Bradley, D.F.C., J.C. Whittall, R. L.C. Samuels. As Pilot Officers on probation: War 
Branson, W. A. Pattison, L. W. G. Gill, J. R rant Officer (July 23. Sen. May 30) F. T. Arney 
Grice, G. A. Lane, D.P.( J. G. Thomas, J. D A.F.M Flight Sergeant (July 7, Sen. May 16) 
Tillott, E. W rer S. G. Stilling, A. K. Furse, E. R. Butcher. Corporal (Sept 30, Sen. Sept. 5 
N. R. Irving. M A. Goodwin, F. O'Driscoll, R. J ( V. G. Usher 
Manton, F. 8S. Powley, B. F. Burbridge, J. E. F The undermentioned Squadron Leaders are pr 
Jacklin, T. A. Cox, A. R. Holmes, L. F. M moted to the rank of Wing Commander (temp 
Saunders, F. C. Powles, H. A. Chater; (Sept. 19) (June 1) A. H W J. Cocks Sept. 1) G. N 
M. A. Snowball; (Sept. 21) D. L. Vercoe: (Oct Coward 
8) J. R. St. John, P. H. A. Simmons, D.F.( Fit. Lt. H. J. Lrens is promoted to the rank of 
K. N. G. Robinson, J. E. Turner Squadron Leader (temp.) (Sept. 1) 

The undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted Fit Lt P. McDiarmid AFM s promoted 
to the rank of Flying Officer May 25) I to the rank of Squadron Leader (temp.) (Sept. 1) 
Hinks-Fdwards; (July 17) R. D. H. Ellis; (Aug The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted 
6) T. Watson; (Aug. 25) ¢ P. R. Collier; (Aug to the rank of FI t Lieutenant July 15) 
29) A. W. Easton; (Sept. 3) A. V. Gowers, P. J J. S. Smith, M.B.E (Aug. 23) T. L. Thomas; 
Jenkins, J. E. S. White G. Rowbotham, D. G (Aug. 30, Sen Aug 93 E. Salter: (Oct. 4, Ser 

A. MacRobert, Bt Aug. 23) L. Spencer 


a m_ o Hill, Sir R 
J. O'Meara, D.F.C A 


G Davies I 
Administrative and Special Duties Branch 





Sartor I B. Small, J. C. Wilson, G. S. ¢ Hc 

day, E. W. Tacon, DFC T. T. Wright. P. M The un perinonitenes are granted commissions for 

Bingham-Wallis, J. E. Lambert, J. W. Hamill the duration of hostilities as Flying Officers or 

H. PD. T. Leach, 8S. R. Black, F. M. Stephenson probation ace Offic ers June 4, Ser April l 

H. J. D. Matson, H. M. F. Barnitt. R. A. Suther 25) G. Beattie; (Sept. 2 Sen. Aug. 6) G. R 

land, R H. Franklin, R. Lane, K. A. H. Law Wiltcher 

rence, E. W. Court, J. H. S. Bidwell, R. F F/O. A. W. Bridger is I ed e rank of 

Helm, H. C. Randall, M. D. Lyne, S. P. Bartlett Flight Lieutenant (Sept. 4) 

G. St. C. B. Reid, R. E. Orchard, P. D. B. Stevens The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probatior 

N. N. H. Dunlop, W. D. G. McCaw, D. U. Low are promoted to the rank of Flying Officer or 

son, A. Watson, P. H. Tippetts-Aylmer, E. J probatior (Sept. 8) W. Alle Sept. 18) D 

Wicht, T. K. Hurley, A. P. G. Holden, D. A McFarlar 

Shead, I. J. Mel. Christie. V. G. Gane A. & Errata 

Pengelly. T. P. M. Cooper-Slipper, H. A. G. Smitt I the Gacett { Sept. 13 notification concern 
North, P. P. C. Barthropp, G. Fisher ng WO. E. S. MeQuillan, for May 9 ad April 


FOR FLEET F RES. 








Bell’s asbestos suits which are being issued to the Fleet 


Air Arm for rescue work. During the period when the rescuer is not in the fire, 
air can be admitted through a wire gauze panel under a spring-loaded trap above 


the eye-piece. 


The traps are shown open in this photograph. 





29, and notification concerning W/O. L. A. Daw. 
son, for May 23 read May 29 





Equipment Branch 
The undermentioned are granted commiss s f 


the duration of hostilities As Pilot Offcers a 
probation: Warrant Officer (Sept. 6, Sen. Aug 6) 
C. L. Reeder Flight Sergeant (Sept. 26, Sen 
Aug. 29) C. Everitt As Acting Pilot Officers on 
probation Flight Sergeants (Sept. 6, Ser Aug 
5) A. L. Johnson; (Sept. 6, Sen. July 3 Lu 


Phillips Sergeant (Sept. 6, Sen. Aug. 6) L. H 


Dawes. Corporal (Sept. 6, Sen. Aug. 14) H. T. C 
Chipp 
P/O. on probation J. D. Blackford is n- 


firmed in his appointment May 1 and promoted 
to the rank of Flying Officer (July 17 

The undermentioned Pilot Officers on foo tion 
are confirmed in their appointments Aug. 17 
and promoted to the rank of Flying Officer 
(Sept. 6) H. G. Belcher; (Sept. 8) ( W. Laing; 
(Sept. 27) P. A. Mason 

P/O. on probation G. Hyland Tebboth is con 
firmed in his appointment and promoted the 
rank of Flying Officer Sept. 23 (Sen. Sept. 18) 
P/O. J. H. Evans is promoted to the rank of 
Flying Officer (Oct. 3 

The undermentioned promotions are made with 
efiect from Sept 1 Flight Lieutenant 1 be 
Squadron Leader (temp.): E. A. Rabbitts. Flying 
Officer to be Flight Liéutenant (temp I y 
Powell (ret.) 


The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted 
t the rank f Flight Lieutenant:--(Aug. 28) 
F. G. Carle: (Sept. 4) A. V. Ebert, H. Corfield, 


M.M. 

Accountant Branci 
The undermentioned 
the duration of h« l s : 
probation: Warrant t Offic er Sept. 24 Sen. Sept, 





are granted commissions for 


10) ¢ J. Longmar Flight Sergeants Sept. - 25, 
Sen. Sept. 6) L. Bond Sept. 25 Sen. Sept. 6) 
G. H. Wills-Selmar As Acting Pilot Officer on 
pre batior Sergeant : Sept. 22, Ser Aug. 23) 
Rea 
The undermer ned Pil Office n I ation 
are confirmed in the appointments l >, and 
promoted to the rank Flying Officer Sept. 4 
( P. Evans Sept. 13) J Goldring 
The undermentioned Flying Officers are 7 ed 
he rank of Flight I tenar Ser June 14) 
July 7) E. G. Parry; (July 3 F. V. M. Rich 
Med B 
The undermentioned | tions are n e with 
eliect from Sept l Air Commodores to be Air 
V ice-Marshals temporar W. Tyrrell DS.0 
M.{ M.B :q oe K.H.S. (Act. Air Vice 
Marsha!); H. E, Whitt im, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B 
F.R.C.P.(E), PREP SIG F.R.C.P.(Lond.), 
D.P.H D.T.M. & H K.H.P Act. Air Vice 
Marshal) Group Captains to be Air Cor odones 
(temporary) Ww A. S. Duck, O.B.E M.R.C 


L.R.C.P D.P.H. ; A E Panter MRCS. 
L.R.C.P.; A. Grant, M.B.E., M.B.. Ch.B., D.P.H 
F/O. A. R. Agate, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. is promoted 





the rank of Flight Lieutenant Sept 


Sept 4 1939). 


, 

Royal Air Force Reserve 
RESERVE OF AIR Force OFFICERS 
General Duties Branch 
Fit. Lt. C. Fenn is granted a commission in class 
CC as Flight Lieutenar ] 2 
The undermentioned F! 
to the rank of Flight Lieutenant Ser G 
Terrell, R. A. Atkinson; (Sept. 7) S. F. Woods 
Sept. 10) W. L. Woodward; (Sept 15) E. J 

Wing; (Sept. 18) E Tyler 

The undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted 
to the rank of Flying Officer on the dates stated 
(March 20) C. D. Beaumont; (March 23) G. H 
Goodman; (Sept. 3) N. N. Birks, W. R. Burtor 
(Sept. 13) D H 
Fit. Lt. J. H 
Administrative an 





Officers are promoted 





is transferred to the 
ties Branch (Oct. 4 





Equipment Brancl 
Fit. Lt. L. A. C. Stafford relinquishes his com 
mission in class CC on appointment to a comms 
sion in the R.A.F.V.R (Oct 4 


Royal Air Force Volunteer 


Reserve 
General Duties Branch 
R. S. Scrase, Flying Officer Southern Rhodesian 





Air Force, is granted he dura 
tion of hostilities as Flying 8 

The undermentioned are granted commissions 

for the duration of hostilities a lot Officers on 

probation July 3 ‘ ad; (Sept. 23) 

D. F. Greig, R. R. Sn ). Bed 

h Tvier 

Aug. 4 

. F 

Nor 

rale 

Aug 

E. 8 

l J. K L. M 

B. M. Fournier, D. E. Fox, G. A. Simpset 

Gosling, T. R. Thomson Sept. 14) R. H 

G. R. Guest, C. H. Hunter, R. A. Jack 

0. H. Down, L. F Tarplee, R. B. Farmer 

Turner; (Sept. 16. Sen. Sept. 15) L. J 

Sept. 21, Sen. Sept. 14) R. C. Derrick 
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SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 
¥ J. Dewar, W. R_ Dibb, E. M. Taylor; (Sept. 21 Saundcrs Aircrafiiman 2nd ( (Sept 13, J. McC. Russell, G 
7 Sen. Sept. 15) A. Beckingham, T. Beckingham sen. April 25) H. E, Byfield, L. E. Seaman, J é 
R. - - r, J. B. Mackill, J. C. Prime; (Sept The undermentioned Pilot Officers of the South Smethurst, F. C. Smith, ¢ 
22 Goulding, H. W L. Thompson, D. F ern Rhodesian Air Force are granted commissions Stroud, H. J. Tagent, 
or ie J. M. Horrox, M. P. Wareham; (Sept. 25, for the duration of hostilities as Pilot Officers wood, J, Yeadon 
on Sen. Sex 22) A. C. G. Wenman, J. C. A. Bond, (June 1) N. Strickland; (Aug ‘ A Holden, Medi 
6) P. C. Humphreys, D. J Tha ker Corporals : R. K. Price; (Aug. 26) H. V. Williams The undermeacioned : 
n. (Sept. 7) A. J Love, R. E. Sellar. . Leading Air J. F. Athertoa is granted an cor ission the duration of hostilities 
on craftmet te « a) . ag pt eg oe = Sqn. + (Oct, a) - Substitet: i for notifica wo . G 
McMurra ; rit ‘ erity, P lalker ; ion in the Gazette « r 27.) 24) Joggart, 
=] (Sept. 14) A. W. Farrell; (Sept. 15, Sen. July 14) J. A. D. a is granted an hon. commission Lieutenant (Sejt 
H. G. Maurice; a 22) 1. A. noms! . H |e as om Li — (Oct ) Substituted for a O° ok H As 
) K. W. Edwards, W. J. F ] q Gates J netification in the Gazette a Feb. 27.) G. G isley, M.RC 
a Higgins, K. F _potame *, . altman 2nd Class: The undermentioned Pilot Officers on prohation ay. BCh.: J Calo sae 
n- (Aug. 13, Sen. May 9) M. E. J. Croker are confirined in their appointments :—(Sept. 4) mor; FF W. F 
ed The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation H. G. A. Bitschine; (Sept. 6) D Robertson, A. G. Edwards, M.B., 
are confirmed in their appointments and promoted C.B., D.3.0.; (Sept. 3) C. Buckton, J. H. Currie, D.RC.O.G.: R. W 
on to the rank of Flying Officer :—(Sept. 18) R. M A. E. Cuthbert, LE. A, Grant; (Sept, 19) W. M Forbes, M.B., Ch.B.: 
17 Hackney, A. C. L. Mills, R. R. L. Mitchell; (Sept Ackery, D.F.C.; P. R Bes lewich ; B. Briggs; and 3.; G. M. Joues, 
- 21) G. M. Lewis; (Sept. 29) P. J. B. Reynolds F. V. Carpenter; A. 8. Clark; I ). Edwardes, Kelly, 'M B., B.Ch.; 
g: The undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on C.M.G.; R. Humphries ; Lc ; (Sept. 26) A. D. Messent, M.B., 
: probation ar I as Pilot Officers on proba W. K. Birch, O.BLE F. Ambler; F. H. X rR. D. McD. Morrison, 
n tion : ly ,. Johnson; (Aug. 3) S. J Gwynne; H. de V Leigh, D.F.C.; R. C. Michael MB. BCh.: J 
he Greatrex son; L. A. T. Pritchard L.R.C.P.; (Sept. 24) D 
3) The und are promoted The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; . 
of to th (Sept 3) are confirmed m their appointments and prometed M.R.C.3., L.BR.C.P.: 
H.C. 8 D. Tucker, to the rank of Flying Officer (Sept. 6) R, F, J Boyars, M.B., Ch.B.; 
th cc. J Maw, D. 8 Brooke; (Sept. 9) C. F. R. Woolnough; (Sept. 18) MB, BS, MRC 
be Gladstor : . Nichols; (Sept W. J. De Salis, D.S.C.; (Sept 9) R. Barrett, MB. BS. MRA 
ng 4) G. F 15) R. D. Pexton; (Sept — & = tioway, H, H. Phillips, Ravenhill, oe - . « vn % 
7 T. K 19) T. R. Morrison; (Sept : Sampson ‘ 3, James 
w = E. I P/O. A. P. Harrison is transferred to the Tech- Ch.B.; C. G. Nairn 
ed The undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted nical Branch Aug. 12.) M.R.CS., L.RC.P 
8) to the rank of Flying Officer :—(Sept. 3) A. E FO. J. Salmon is transferred to the Equipment I'he undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted 
Id Hill; (Sept. 11) R. D. McLaren, Branch. (Oct. 4.) to the rank of F light 
7 F/O. K. C. Cooke is transferred to the Adminis P/O. on prebation J. P. Cordery is transferred W. C. Baird, M B.C 
trative and Special Dut Branch (Oct. 1) to the Accountant Branch. (Apr 2.) Sinclair, M_R.C.8., I +t; P 
In e Gazette f 20 Notification con The uwlermentioned Pilot Off on proba MRCS. LR 
lor cerning ti ndermentioned is cancelled : a tion relinquish their commissions on account of MRCS... LRP 
5, Webb, W. E. Nixor — sgett, uth uu ul The undermentioned are 
. . he « tion o stiliti 
7 Balloon Branch, a om forme met me d a their commissions a E es , = 
3) The und ntioned are granted commissions for R EC. K; hi ra Jones; F/O Cc. M. W. Bebenhat 
the duration ties as Pilot Officers on pro- sie “seme MEat-STucs a as L.D.S.; J. A. Pugh, 
bation . Farmbrough. Flight ‘he commissions of the undermentioned F The undermentioned 
on : Officers on probation are terminated < n ‘ A 
nd Sergeant 5) N. Jaffrey-Jones of dats ‘ 15) R. HL. Thon noted to the rank 
4) Corporals : 25) R. A. Pointon; ‘Ment < F Be | Magy a, 25) G. H. Austin 
3 Fox; (Sept. 16, Sen ‘Sent on G.E i ° _ James, L.D.S.; (Sept. 22 
ed iges; (Sept. 18, Sen. Sept. 4) cot dan ta i Lane ae . F. Cook (Sept. 25) L. R. Rowlands, 
. (Sept. 23, Sen. Sept. 4) F 1; (Sept, £4) E, L. Relf; (Oct Cc. C. Wil L.D.S.: G. W. Green 
Ns Aircraftmen: (Sept. 19, Sen liams eteviiesion’ Branch lace, L.D.S.; (Oct 
k: (Sept. 21, Sen. Sept. 4) CLeTOrOmece sranc 
Air Baal lst Class ¥ July S. Prowi is granted a commission for the dura on Chapla 
th H. Lang. Aircraftman 2nd tion of hostilities as Pilot Officer, Sept. 30 The a age ne » granted commissions for 
ir June 25) H. W. Newstead Equipment Branch of aie ee 
D.. b . memeant b~! J =< r i eee The undermeationed are gianted commissions for Britnell, M.A.: The 
3 Fiying Of r (Se oo on of ne rst _ - a . Fa t Officers - ss The Rev. S_ Bates; 
. J I . I - probation :—(Ss« erton { Sorthwick 
» Administrat an Special Duties Branch Allen, JC, Ar bh ibald, Cc ge » 
be . ’ . _ ‘ Bacon, E. B. Baker, 8S. H ‘ : S. Bar- = . 
res Fit. Lt. L. A. ©. Stafford, RAF. (Ret.) is ton, J. B. Batchelor, D. F. Bleck, A” Brooks, Auxiliary Air Force 
S., granted a mission as Flight Lieutenant E. E. Brownless, A. 'C. Bryce-Smith. A B Cary. y ¢ 
3, (Oct. 4) ore: aay D. 8S. Clark, J. Clarke-Goldthorpe, P. U. Cole, PR as a sD 
H. , The underment i¢ ranted commissions or A. B. Couch, C. Crisp, W. G. Cumming, 8 ET , ne wader - ne 
ed the duration of hos s Fiying Officers om = Cusdin. L. J. H. Dark, C. J. De'Ath, W. Dedd, $)°D° Geesn” I 
. probaticn : Warrar - (May 16, Sen March D. S. Dewns, A. W. Dunn, R. A. Feldman, L. M : oo a 
7) A. W. Stoller Sept. 25. Sen. Aug. 30) A. L Fenelon, G. E. Firkin. A. W ~ I 3 The undermentione 
Godden As Pilot Officers on probation: (June Fletcher. H. M Friend “DR P 4 to the rank of Flying: 
20) J. G. Burnham June 29) R. O Bettington, Gifford Nash, C. D. Gillin. A. J Glock. A M Frain, ( ( Mac 
F. H. Page; (July 1) R. W. Boxall, H. ¢ _ — Gooding, J. L. Gore-Sellon, J. Grant W. Green, Ball 
& & Hayne, (July 2) G. W. Thompenn; jowy t. D. Hall, E. M. Harris, A. C. Harwood, R. H. D The undermentioned 
}. H. Bell, H. D . July 4) F. Kennedy; Howard, P. F. Keen, N B. Kenne ty, 3. King. o the rank of Flying 
July 6) A. \ Me {onto ; od C. L. Kingston, A. 8. T. Leach G. Lee. J Bradshaw, D. K 
a - 2! iple: +. © g Bowe McDonald. W. L. McGeachy, J. 1 A. Mein W. A. Foster, H. I 
M.C.; (A (Aug 22) CW: MP Monk da Nise .* 3. meen B aabent, A wi 
. ee : onk, ishet ‘ ‘c ’ roac nt 
= Resback 4 ngs : = O'Callaghan, E. R. Odling, W Over, PD. C. ~ Clements 
: Nes ; \ é . Lowy; ( 5 Ay s > Palmar, T. W. Pearson, G J.B RB ill 
“ Marchbank. J. W E. Murray; -" esle.Donald: Price, H. W. Pryor, R. M Pugh J. Rit Filtiamns 
7 Wallace va ig 30) I arcdie-Von , A. F. J. Rixon, A E. P. Robertshaw, VM. O all-Oakeiey, 
(Sept. 3) H. A. Adams. C. G. A. Bowring, C. A Robinson, C. Rog ; J Routly, G. R. Savag L. P 
- Langton; (S 4) A. B. Rodger; (Sept. | 6) A. G. B. Scott. R. Ww Scotthort “A. She: Fane, B 
H i, FL A Por er, DS , Tha ¥; (Sept 8) 1 * herd, P N. Shutte, L. P. D. Small 8. Smithyes key, M 
- Entee ; (Sey ») Bg. ©. 3 liteyan; Se pe ) ¥ C. B. Snellgrove, L. B. Spear, W. R o EW <a 
PA” Suthoreads (Sete 1a) HA. Stringer, SRTIR. W. B. Swales, E.G. Thwaites, C. ¢ P/O. J. F. Ellinger is. 
rian ept e ‘ aft, Tipper, . See Truscott . . . 
he E. V. N. Strother. I. §. Findlay, A. Finn, E. A See € Poe er oe oo +. Flying Officer. (Sept 
) Seddon; (Sept. 13) S. L. HH. Jones; | Sept. 14) H Williams. W. C. Witliam. F. E. Wood. C_ J. 
c. K. B 3 16) 8. W. Jackson, 8 foodward, W Ae Bk Tleage se J: , 7 = ne 
j M A at N. H. Sharpe, A. H. Simpson; (Sept b wy a. E. . ae - +m or July Auxiliary Air Force Reserve 
: 17) C. A. Ander W. A. Du Buisson, D ¢ July 19) J. D. Bowdler: {ere 6) A. 8 
. Macpherson: (Sep.. 18) J. McP. Mitchell. G. R anf de ne or a f ficers 
Peerless; (Sep l E, W. de T. Prevost; (Sept Sy , pois eg ~ Ayer t 3 -~ ; © Of Gers 
20) E. J. Asquith. H. F. Ball, Sir H Be ulton, Bt The ur jerm< ntioned Pilot Officer nrobation General 
W. 0. Carter, E. B. Cobbald. N. B. ¢ Davies are nfirmed in their appointment nd promoted The undermentior 
Sir G. W. G. F Bi, M.P., P. G. Hicks, A. I to the rank of Flying Officer Se 5)G.C } moted to the rank 
Hoyle, E. H. P. Jolly, A. G. Jones, R. G. Moor: Palmer; (Sept. 28) R. F. Rogers 3) J. M. Abell; (Sep 
K. W. J. Robertson. F. B. Stevens HJ Wilsmer: PO. ¢ F Guest is promoted th t FO. A. D. Pickup 
(Sept. 21) R. Polack, W. J. Porter, F. W. Sntith; Flying Officer Nov. 3. 1939 (Sept. 26.) 
Be P as - Bo - = nD M x Al 7: = = P O. on probation L. B. Andrew juishes his 
“n eale i I G arstairs ; commission on account of ill-health Oct 15 ry ’ 7: = . rs 
~ Coukn, SF Cages. I A. 1. Carne, Prene So tset Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
; longla \ d ATTissoRn, ace an . 
ns C. A. Haself : t y. Hickson, G. C The undermentioned are granted commissions for Th undermentioned 
on Hilton. T. M rder : y Hughes. W J. 8 — duration of hostilities As Officer on Section Officers on 
3) Jackon, E B y E. S Kenned P.E ba n Sergeant Sept 18, > Sept 6) W.2 Miss O. N 
d Lewis, R. O I y J. G. Pilcher, re Chicken As Acting Pilot Officers on proba Dorrien-Smith A/CW 
r . tt. R H. Smouha, tion (July 2) T. K. Kane Aircraftmen 2nd Benest A CW.1l Miss 
4) L.A. W Bell, J HU Class (Sept. 21, sen. Aug. 27) A. Goddard; A/CW.2 Miss N. H 
F Blackhurst. B B $ »ywood, M.C., Sept. 21, sen. Aug. 23) K. Gummersall; (Sept Brann, Cpl. Miss M 
t J. Hutt EP K P. G. Peerless. R. Pollock, 21, sen Aug 23) A. D. G. Jerdan; (Sept. 21) Hall. Sat. Miss I 
rt N. G. Randall. R. W. Spurgeon; (Sent. 25) F. W. G. T. Adams, H. W. Alder, R. H. Averley, C. E Kingsicy. Cpl. Mrs. A 
ig i Blower, J. FE. Bacon, J Vv Baines, R. B, Barker, R. Beevers ni ul Marshall, A/CW 
B F. Whitworth, H. H. Benbow, K. B. Biddle, H. Bromage, C r Miss L. K. Ovington 
I ’ Browning, F. Chantler, 8B. T. Chisholm, W. G Sgt. Mise K. Sentor-Smith 
n, Clark, G, 8. P. Cooke, R. Cooper, J. Crosby, The undermentioned 
H F. Crowe, F. E. W. Duffing, T. W. Forrest, W. J relinquish their app« 
k ughton Fox. J. H. Gibson, J. Graham, Green, M. R M. W. Graham: (Sept 
oY Hemingways Aircraftman Greig, A. W Grey. J. E. Halliday, E. 8 — (Sept. 25) The Hon 
J Ang. 13) E. M. Sme 1 D. E. Levie, W. R. MacPherson, W. uw 10) Mrs. M. J. Lightbody 
k Officers on probation Aircraft Owen, J amne. R. D. Penfold, W. J Shee, Assist, 8/O. Miss 
Sept. 6, sen. Aug. 5) KR M A. Robinson, R. K. C Rose, R Rubens, appointment on ceasing 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. The names and addresses of the writers, 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


SOUND OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
Is Direct Injection the Cause ? 


WV IGHT the.sound of the German aeroplane engines, which 
to me sound like Ummm-Ummm-Ummm, be due to 
variations in the fuel supply to the carburettor. 

I believe that these aeroplanes have forced feed carburettors, 
so that they may be able to fly at great heights. Variations 
in the stroke or delivery of these pumps would account for the 
regular temporary cessation of the noise. 

As regards their low pitch note, this will probably be due 
a slower running engine? 

rnos. H. Wessrer, A.M.I1.C.E. 
[All German military aeroplanes use direct-injection engines. 
—Eb.] 


t 


COMBATING THE NIGHT RAIDER 
Sound Detectors in Aircraft 
] SUGGEST as a matter of interest for your Correspondence 
columns that an aeroplane could be fitted with sound detect- 
ing apparatus for the location of hostile planes. 

Insulation from immediate engine noise, vibration, etc., and 
some form of detector apparatus similar in action to the loop 
aerial would be necessary. 

No doubt the Air Ministry have fully explored the possi- 
bilities, but such a device fitted to, possibly, a Blenheim would 
seem to help combat the ‘‘ night raider.’’ B. P. FELeEy. 

Upminster. 

ASSISTED TAKE-OFF 
Comment on the King Scheme 
i the risk of unduly prolonging an already lengthy corre- 
spondence, I would like to make a few brief comments 
on Mr. F, W. King’s most recent letter concerning his assisted 
take-off proposals. 

The characteristics of Mr. King’s device cannot be com- 
pared with those of a seaplane, even with ones so highly 
loaded as the Schneider racers. The stalling speed of the SOB, 
with full power on, was probably just under 100 m.p.h., 
which means that as it gathered speed over the water more 
and more of the weight was taken by the wings and less by 
the floats until at about 100 m.p.h., with the tail down, the 
whole weight was taken by the wings and airscrew. 

Mr. King’s flying-boat is already highly loaded, so that the 
loading of the combined seaplane and ‘‘ understructure,’’ con- 
sidered as a seaplane, would be so great that the effect of 
the wings in taking the load from the floats would be negligible. 
The only vehicles with which it bears comparison are those 
peculiar Italian twin-float airscrew propelled motor boats, 
which despite high power and no payload, have never achieved 
the speed of the fastest water propelled boats. Seaplane de- 


signers have even attempted to provide water-screws to help 
take-off because of the inefficiency of the airscrew as a means 
of accelerating from standstill. 

I quite agree with Mr. King’s criticism of variable area 
wings. I stated in my earlier letter that the problem could 
not be solved by any device carried in the aircraft itself 

As far as military aircraft are concerned, the landing con- 
ditions are not critical. The efficiency of the highly loaded 
aeroplane is such that the weight of fuel and bombs exceeds 
the tare weight, and consequently the loading for landing is 
reduced by more than half. It is essential that the assistance 
should continue until a safe height is reached so that if an 
engine cuts out, the pilot has time to jettison his load 

Manchester. C. R. TENNant. 


SUB-CONTRACTING DRAWINGS 
Amplifying the Originais 


San. Starey in his remarks ve the above 
~ should know that Air Ministry’s requirements for design, 
drawings and their subsequent alteration are covered by certain 
aircraft and armament design memoranda 

rhe suggestion made of taking an aviation man’s d1 
and arranging them to suit a sub-contracting or ‘‘ daughter”’ 
firm’s particular methods of manufacture could not possibly 
be agreed to 

lo give one reason, a number of suc 
the same assembly or detail, but whereas the parent firm may 
process the job as a fabricated one, another firm considers the 
use of stampings, and another possibly castings to be the most 
satisfactory method of manufacture, much depending on the 
plant (and to-day, even materials) that they each have avail- 
able 

Personally, I consider that provided the aviation man’s 
drawings show the dimensions and general details of the part 
as finished, the processing for manufacture need be the manu- 
facturer’s own aflair, subject, of course, to the strength, inter- 
changeability and operational considerations being unafiected. 
The process sheets of each firm can be prepared to suit its 
own individual requirements. The idea of a clearing house for 
sorting out snags, etc., would not in my view prove as satis- 
factory as efficient liaison between the parent designing firm, 
the sub-contracting and daughter firms 

It is inevitable that divergencies of opinion on certain 
matters should exist between firms who for years have designed 
for performance and those who in peacetime have had to study 
the commercial aspects of mass production 

Difficulty often arises with persons who have entered the 
aircraft industry from commercial enterprise with stubborn 
and short-sighted conviction that what they choose to call 
‘‘Air Ministry Red Tape’’ can be over-ridden or dispensed 
with at their will H. W. E. ©. 





h firms may be producing 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Airplane Design Manual, by Frederick K. Teichmann, 18s. 
Pitman. 
NV R. TEICHMANN is Assistant Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics at New York University and so should be thoroughly 
conversant with the needs of students, who are our designers 
in embryo. The book is correctly titled, for it is not a text- 
book on aerodynamics nor on structures, but covers the field 
of procedure in aeroplane design. This is supplemented by 
the inclusion of sufficient information on wing design, fuselage 
design, power plant, landing gear, stability, control, instru- 
ments and performance to make it useful to young designers 
who wish to embark on the work of a complete design 
The sequence of design processes is given; if greater detail 
is required there are numerous books on aerodynamics, struc- 
tures and stress analysis which can be consulted. The author 
shows clearly the necessity for compromise in design by indi- 
cating how wing plan form is affected, not only by aerodyna- 
mics, but also structural considerations, landing gear retrac- 
tion and the disposition of such things as flap hinges. The 
author is silent on the subject of vertical tail surface area, but 


then so is nearly every other design author as it is indeed @ 
thorny problem. This book fills its place in design literature 
and will be of considerable value to those who study it 
B. McA. F 
‘Scale Plans of Military Aircraft,’”’ by C. A. H. Pollitt, 
3s. 6d., The Harborough Publishing Co., Li iilen 
House, Newarke Street, Leicester 
wy was a commendable idea to produce this book, designed 
to appeal to members of the Observer Corps, to the A 
Cadet Corps and to the public. More is the pity that the 
drawings are in the main crude and inaccurate, though the 
descriptive matter is generally detailed and reasonably correct. 
Even familiar R.A.F. machines like the Hurricane and Spit 
fire are wrongly represented. If the book has a wide circula- 
tion this might be quite a serious matte! More care might 
have been devoted to the drawing of these aircrait at the 


expense of such little-known and unimportant types 4s the 
North American NA-50, Grumman F2F-1 and Curtiss 
Wright 21. 
: . nN} i that 
Presumably, in reply to these criticisms, it will be said & 
the drawings are ‘‘ good enough for newcomers.”’ 
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A GERMAN 





HE Focke-Wulf 187 has figured in the news lately as 

one of the new twin-engined two-seater fighters which 
Germany is said to be about to issue to the Luftwaffe. A 
preliminary description of this machine was published in 
Flight of February 15, 1940, and the drawing above has 
been based upon German photographs of it. 

Belonging to what the Germans term the “ destroyer ”’ 
(Zerstérer) class, the F.W.187 is mainly characterised by 
4 very slim fuselage with a rather short nose. The engines 
(D.B.601s or Jumo 211s) project a long way forward of the 
leading edge, and the inner portions of the wing have a 
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“DESTROYER” 





slight negative dihedral, presumably in order to improve 
slightly the pilot’s view outwards. A noteworthy feature 
is the very thin wing. Armament can include six light 
machine guns, or four larger calibre machine guns, or two 
cannon in front. The rear gunner has a light machine gun 
on a swivelling mounting. The speed at ground level is 
given as 580 km./hr. (360 m.p.h.) and the ceiling as 
39,0000ft. 

Doubtless in order to improve the view, the fuselage 
sides in front have a pronounced ‘‘tumble-home."’ The 
pilot’s guns are mounted in this locality, within easy reach 
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AThINDISCRIMINA TION 


The Germans are obviously conducting the air war on London to General 
udet’s theory of using an air force to terrify the civilian population by 
shing at congested areas. They forget, however, that General Daudet is 
Italian and could, therefore, only think in terms of Italians. Be that as it 

may, whether the smashed homes belong to the King and Queen, to over- 

Nworked nurses or to just plain citizens, the R.A.F. see to it that the full 

; price is paid. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Hydraulic Engine Starter 
AN hydraulic engine starter which 
4 starts the engine by means of hand 
generated hydraulic power stored at 
700 Ib Sq in. has been developed in 
America by a 29-year-old aeronautical 
engineer, Wayne Criley. The pilot turns 
a crank in the cockpit and so _ forces 
fluid into an injector, then 
hydraulic cell the pressure 
been pre-loaded at 150 to 190 Ib./sq. in 
As the energy is stored the pressure 
rises to 600 or 700 Ib sq in and the 
engine is started by releasing the power 
by means of a trip button. The starter 
and has been installed in 


into a 


has 


where 


weighs 15 Ib. 


Stinson 105 


Sunlight for Workers 
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